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Singapore gives thanks 
to Waukesha, Wis. oa 


Singapore...Simla... Mandalay! Colorful places! RCA 
Tropical places . . . where the business of thirst- A. Nea 











quenching is a serious matter. There they appre- se 
ciate the tart, tangy “dryness” of White Rock, RCA Vi 
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which is drawn from deep in the earth, a world’s 
width away at Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


White Rock doesn’t disguise good tastes. 


It’s over on the alkaline side. 
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PECIAL RADIOS *° 


RCA VICTOR 


doubles your summer pleasure with these amazing radios, 
“His Master’s Voice” 


entertain you 24 hours a day—and all for little cost! 


RCA VICTOR’S| 


New “Carryettes”’ 


Here’s quality in miniature... an 
RCA Victor Radio for every 
room! Good music is always at 
your fingertips. And each of the 
“Carryettes” has a special short 
wave band for police signals! 
Look them over... here and at 
your RCA Victor dealer. Prices 
are so low that everybody can 
afford good radio entertainment! 


for auto, home, vacation. will 








You'll enjov this beautiful Duncan Phyfe 


Model R-28F. A handsome 
table. Complete . . $4450 


-* ®@ «4 x * * 


[ 
$4995} | 











Model 28. Beautiful cabi- 
net. Only 

















A low price for a large radio! A charm- 


ing console, Model R-38. $4995 


6 tubes, Complete 


Model R-22S. 
jewel case design. 


Cabinet 
Only 


$ 2475 


(Prices slightly higher in the West) 






WASHINGTON ON THE AIR! 


Colonel Louis McHenry Howe, 


Roosevelt, in 1933's most eventful broadcasts on a coast- 





Secretary to President 







cO-coast network every Sunday night, 10 p. m., Eastern 


Daylight Time—WEAF and N. B. C. networks. 









Visit RCA 
Hiali at 
Chicago’s 
Century of 
Progress! 


RCA Victor 


Radios + Phonograph Combinations + Victor Records 
RCA Victor Co., Inc. “Radio Headquarters’? Camden, New Jersey 








“His 
Master’s 
Voice”’ 


on the road! 


AN 
RCA VICTOR AUTO “ee 


For only $3 3?° COMPLETE 


Listen to all of radio’s finest features... music, news, 
comedy... while you drive! Get one of these new 
RCA Victor Auto Radios. It’s all in one simple, single 
unit. Yet has a full electro-dynamic speaker, tone 


control, ten unique features in all, including four 
new-type tubes that do the work of seven! Drive 
around today to any RCA Victor or auto accessory 


dealer .. . and soon enjoy more pleasant driving. 
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in One Music 


VICTOR RECORDS for “ 


Price °49% 
only Complete 


The Victor Dog announces 
finer records than ever... and 
RCA Victor “Radio 
Model RE-40 with 
full superheterodyne perform 
ance, gives you full, rich radio 


the new 
Fonograf”’ 





plus electric record reproduc- 
Model RE-40, 
“Radio 


Fonograf”’ 


tion and two-speed turntable — 
the recorded music you want 
when you want it. 


29, Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


RCA Victor Co., Inc., Dept. 


Please send me FREE your Universal 
Radio Log which enables me to locate 
the chain program I want wherever lam. 


Name 
Address 


State 


City 
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a 
last minute 


reminder 


for 


VACATIONISIS 


Are you planning a vacation 
this year? Fine! It’s a splendid 
investment in health! 

But remember! Different cook- 
ing — different water — irregular 
hours will probably throw you 


“off-schedule”’ temporarily. 


Ex-Lax is a pleasant, gentle 
arid effective laxative for every 
member of the family. It is the 
perfect laxative for vacation time 


—and every other time! 
Ex-Lax doesn’t gripe or upset 


digestion. It works overnight 
without over-action. 


Take Ex-Lax with you 


So if you’re looking forward to 
happy vacation days—take this 
extra precaution: Take along a 


liberal supply of Ex-Lax. 
You'll find Ex-Lax is a mighty 


good traveling companion. Not 
bulky or messy. Easy to carry. 


At all drug stores in 10c and 
25c sizes. 


When Nature forgets—remem- 
ber Ex-Lax! 
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EX- LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





BEATERS 








Woodpeckers 
Sirs: 

It is to be hoped that Trme’s “vocabulary- 
builders” will be able to maintain their flair for 
vivid and witty epithets even during the summer’s 
heat and humidity. Their characterization of 
members of the Civilization Conservation Corps, 
recruited from the unemployed, as ‘‘workers-in- 
the woods” (issue of June 19) is a bit flat. 

Resort people in the Estes Park region, which 
adjoins the Rocky Mountain National Park, 
refer to these civilian soldiers who have flocked 
into our national forests, as “woodpeckers.” 
Aside from a common habitat there is a further 
resemblance, for the uniformed men migrate from 
work-spot to work-spot in old, red, sight-seeing 
busses from which they descend with a clatter 
to do their busy-work. 

L. J. Davipson 
Professor of English Literature 
University of Denver 


Denver, Colo. 

For latest woodpecker news, see p. 43. 

Ep. 

? a 
Freaks 
Sirs: 

Three cheers to Reader Ritter, and if only 
women freaks (Husband Abbott) read Timer, 
may I be classed as a freak, for if needs must 
be that the beds go unmade and the five little 
Graves and Daddy Graves go without meals, 
Mamma Graves will continue to read Time from 


a happy freak. 
Mrs. PERRY GRAVES 


cover to cover and be 


Robinson, Il. 

Let neither Daddy Graves nor offspring 
fear. Time, no alibi for slackness about 
the house, is read by able Mamma Graves 
in a fraction of the time which stupid 
housewives waste.—Eb. 

Sirs: 
and my own work 
Friday 


. . . Having a young baby 
to do, I plan my entire week so that 


morning after baby’s bath and feeding is free 
for reading Time from cover to cover. 

I might add I discovered Time during the 
Hoover-Smith campaign, before we were married 
and introduced it to my husband. Now, unless 
I read it early, I haven’t a chance at it. ... 

Mrs. C. C. EDELEN 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Sirs: 

If women who read Time are freaks I had 
hest try and get my better two thirds in a side 
show. 

If Time isn’t delivered “on the dot” in our 


mailbox it inv ariably costs me 15c, because she 
ght to the drug store and buys an extra. 
a husband interested in world happen- 
ings and even more interested in a brief accurate 
report of them, I am much pleased that my lady 
reads Time carefully. It gives us much to talk 
rs le 


voes stral 
Being 


J. P. Rosrnson 
Dallas, Tex. 
Sirs: 
a letter to a maga- 
but just had 


I have never written 
zine or newspaper or radio station, 
to break my record on this query. 


an intellectual, 
newspapers, bakes a 


I know one woman who is not 
likes the funnies in the 
perfectly wonderful apple pie (which is justly the 
envy of all her friends), takes good care of and 
is deeply interested in her two children, prepares 
good meals for her family, plays the piano a 
little, fusses a lot with her clothes, is always 
late for appointments, is not at all hard to look 
at, likes the sweet tenors on the radio, plays a 
little contract, likes the movies and sentimental 


poetry and has just received a license to punish 
the family car. Oh! yes—and I almost forgot 
to say that she plans and administers the family 


budget with a close hand (though this may be 
proving too much) and yet devours Time from 
cover to cover, and insists upon no less than 
two years subscription at a time. Is it necessary 
to say that this woman is perfectly healthy, 
except for a touch of hay fever. 

If this woman is a freak I believe the diction- 
aries will require a good deal of correcting. 
What do you think? 


Maynarp L. GInspurc 


Southbridge, Mass. 


To First-Letter-Writer Ginsburg, praise 
for an able portrait of a pleasant Jady. 
—Eb. 


1 . 
Abbott Flayed 
Sirs: 

Husband Abbott certainly displays the eternal 
egotism of the male. We are sure he has been 
most unfortunate in the women he has 
known. .. . 

LuciLe C. DURFLINGER 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Sirs: 

... I will say that Miss Ritter put it very 
mild when she said the remark that “women 
who read Time are freaks” displayed both igno- 
rance and male arrogance. 

There are not enough words to describe the 
“disgusting egotism” of the man, who knows 
very well that woman is his superior (leaving 
out politics and business) inasmuch as woman's 
brain is keener, woman is more subtle and a 
woman can read a man’s mind like an open book. 
Men get their ideas, their inspirations, their 
ambitions from women, but how they hate to 
admit it! 

I’m quite sure I read Time with as much 
intelligence as any man and at that I probably 
benefit more by it because I don’t think I know 
it all! 

(Miss) CATHERINE M. Locke 
Altoona, Pa. 


Sirs: 

. Isn’t it about time that some men stopped 
classifying us as high-grade morons only _ inter- 
ested in the recipes on the woman’s page of our 
local newspapers? 

JOSEPHINE Day 
Nazareth, Pa. 
a — 

_ oe ; 
['ime-worthy Tabloid 
Sirs 

I am not only a cover-to-cover reader of Timt 
but my freakishness includes the insane longing 
for a similar version of the day’s news to make 














“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


NAME 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 





ADDRESS 
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TIME 


Every policy you buy 
should be part of a planned 


“Those two men in the next office are older than you and probably need 
oo “ 
Insurance Programs entirely different from the one you ought to have. 


Ve you are in your 
twenties, working for a 
modest salary, with no one de- 
pending upon you but your 
wife, you may not need the 
same kind of an Insurance Pro- 


gram as an older man who has 
a wife and two orthree children. 


Your first thought is for the pro- 


tection of your wife if anything 


happens to you. An older man’s 
needs are more complex. In 
addition to providing for his 
wife, he wants each of his chil- 
dren to have an education. And 
he thinks of the future, when he 
and his wife hope for leisure 
and a fixed monthly income. 


If you compare notes with a 
half dozen of your friends you 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 











may discover that each one 


should have a different Insur- 
ance Program to meet his par- 
ticular needs. 


Perhaps you, like many others, 


can arrange to have the kind of 
protection you want by paying 
for it monthly. Many find it 


easier to make twelve small 
payments than one larger one. 


This also is part of the Metro- 
politan’s service in meeting 
each person's preference and 


convenience. 


Ask a Metropolitan Field-Man 
to help you plan an Insurance 
Program that will meet your 


present needs and probable 
future requirements—a Pro- 
gram that will fit you. 














Have a well-rounded Program of 

Protection. The Metropolitan's 

contracts afford a means to 
create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 


tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


tection for 








—provide group pr em- 
ployees c ing acciaent, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 

Metror fan pol n individual lives, 

invar 5 aepart ts, range from 

$1,000 up to $500,CCO or more, and 
from $1000 down to $/00 or less 

premiums payable at nt f S 

The Met tan is « | iz 

f Its assets are held for the benefit 

of its policyholders, and any divisible 

us is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
a WT yy 
Metropolitan Life a, 
Insurance Company, ‘ 2 
1 Madison Avenue, oy 
New York, N. Y. (T) . 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad to 
have you give me infor- 
mation concerning an In- 
surance Program that will 
fit my needs. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





STATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT « - * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Scalp Dry’ 


The answer is at your finger tips 


Dry Scalp is an indication that the tiny glands at the roots of the hair are 
not functioning properly. Two things are needed to correct this con- 
dition: Exercise, to stimulate the lazy glands to work more vigorously, 
and a Tonic to supplement the natural oils which are lacking. ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic treatments supply both these needs. Use it generously be- 
fore every shampoo, massaging gently but firmly with the finger tips 
until the scalp tingles, and fee!s “alive.’” You'll find it helpful, too, 
to massage a very little Tonic into the scalp 
between shampoos. It counteracts dry scalp, 
prevents dandruf, keeps hair healthy and 
well-groomed. Your druggist sells ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic. Barbers everywhererecommendit. 
BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
Look for the trademark VASELINE 


when you buy. If you don’t see it you are not 





getting the genuine product of the Chesebrough 


Mfg. Co., Cons’d., 17 State Street, New York. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Copr. 1988—Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d. 
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me forget the trials of a daily subway jaunt. 

A long suffering strap-hanger, I constant; 
envy the tabloid addicts the ease and com/or 
in which they follow the day’s events in yellow- 
journalese. 

Why not a daily publication tabloid in form 
but Trme-worthy in content? | 

I have long intended to pop this question but 
it took “Husband Abbott’s” challenge to conq:er 
my procrastination 

(Miss) Frances W. Tay tor 
Assistant Secretar) wf 

East River Savings Bank 

New York City 

A tabloid-for-literates in New York has 
been advocated by many a journalist these 
ten years. If some able newspaper pub- 
lisher does not undertake the job within 
the next ten years, Trme will.—Eb. 
Husbands Away 
Sirs: 

. . . We do not have Friday in our week but 
instead Time Day. And as hubby is away to 
business when Time arrivesI have it all to myself, 
and do I enjoy it! But it was friend husband 
who really insisted that I read Time regularly 

Like a great many women, I thought becavs? 
I had a home and children to care for I had no 
time to read 2 magazine each week. One evening 
my’ husband asked me my views on a certain 
topic of the day. “Was my face red,” when I 
realized how little I knew about the subject. | 
Right then and there I listened to one of the be-t 
lectures imaginable. It did not take me long to 
reach this decision. “If Time was only half as 
good a news magazine as my husband said it 
was, it was certainly worth reading, and reading 
well.” 

I am happy to say I now read Time from 
cover to cover each week. . 


HitpA LAPHAM Woops 





Malden, Mass. 


Sirs: 

. » . My husband is a constant reader of 
Time, and being a traveling man is not always 
at home on Fridays, but he never forgets to 
mail in his copy for me to read, which I usually 
receive the following Monday. It is true that 
the greatest number of women are interested 
only in clothes, bridge clubs and entertaining 
but occasionally it is refreshing, is it not, to 2 
run into those who know news when it is news? 
I think so. 





Mrs. FRANK FOLKS 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Husbands Silenced 
Sirs: 

. . Also True finds favor in feminine eyes —— 
because it gives what we readers fondly think is 
the low-down on various news events, and in s 
doing it provides for wives admirable materi 
with which to refute the generalities frequent 
propounded by oracular Heads of Families. 1 
quote Time as an authority seldom fails t 
silence a husband. 


Potty ANNE COLVER Harris agi 
Williamstown, Mass F gf hi 
On —o— é il 
Spirit u 
Sirs: 
... In Time, besides the reading matter 
there is a spirit, whose name is Truth, the whole 
lruth, and nothing but the truth. Women, being 
more sensitive than men, are more able than 
men to detect the spirit, and appreciate it. 
LUDVIK KRECMER (* 


New York City 

The sex-claims of Subscribers Krecmer Yee 
and Locke (see above) are as unsupport- 
able as those of Husband Abbott.—Eb. 


Ample Money 
Sirs é* 

I wrote you recently advising that the data 
contained in Time’s article of May 29, concern- 
ing Spain’s public instruction, was entire! 
erroneous, and I further stated that the reli 
institutions were not teaching 500 of the Span- 
ish children, and that religious teaching could 
be substituted easily by the State. 

I am just in receipt of E/ Sol of Madrid 
containing the speech of the Minister of Publi 
Instruction in the Parliament emphatically stat- 
ing that the number of children taught by the 
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rentl It crops out in conversation. You'll hear it from neigh- 
Is to ; bors and friends . . . “My next car is Nash”. Automobile 
owners talk together. What they say spreads from friend 
to friend .. . “When Nash builds a car—it stays built” 
. “My Nash has done 50,000 miles and I’ve spent 


hardly anything in repairs!”’...‘I drive my Nash for all 














latter L---/ i ie # 
whole \ . map : 
—— b it’s worth—all over the map—and take it from me, a 
1an oe ‘a . ” ee 

A Nash is a great car on long trips.”...“You can fee/ the 
TER . - / . ’ 

° robust, well-built quality of a Nash every time you step 
cmer OM eal 


on the gas, or go around a curve, or climb a hill, or 





port- 

SD. apply the brakes.” ... This is the sort of testimony that is 
leading thousands of people to say, “Nash next for me.” 

» data J a | 

tirely Nash Big Six’ 


ivious 4-door sedan 


: $695 
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“LIKE IT...OR GET BACK 
DOUBLE WHAT YOU PAID” 





Anp what happened? One woman 
in TEN THOUSAND preferred 
another soup to Horme!! So the 
chances are 9999-to-1 that you'll like 
our new Vegetable Soup! 

And why wouldn’t you? What do 
you do to make vegetable soup? Sim- 
mer good beef for hours and hours 
until the stock is rich with flavor. So 
do we! 

Then you drop the vegetables in— 
crisp cubes and slices, newly washed 
and glistening. So do we. We put in 
15 kinds! (do you?) Put them right 


+. We challenged 


just to learn how many women 
wanted real beef stock 
vegetable soup 







in the very can that brings our soup to 
you. We seal the lid—so not one hint 
of flavor escapes. And we cook that 
good soup in its own rich beef stock 
—vacuum cook it so that not a yege- 
table loses its color or flavor—and the 
soup is a marvelous blend of beef 
stock and vegetables! 

The chances are 9999-to-1 that you 
never bought better vegetable soup! 
Why don’t you call your grocer—say 
Hormel Vegetable Soup—and find 
out for yourself—RIGHT NOW! 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 

















religious institutions, is 350,937, for the primary 
schools, and 17,098 for the higher schools, and 
the Republic will build this year 7,000 schools 
to take care of these children, for which the 
Republic has ample money and means. 

The program of the Republic is to build 
30,000 new schools. The first two years the 


Republic has built 10,000 schools, and in the 7 


third year will build 7,000, a total of 17,000 
schools in three years. To substitute religious 
schools will cost the State around 60 million 
pesetas a year, which is less than the subsidy 
the Monarchy was giving to the Church so that 
the Bishops might live like princes. 

If the Catholic Church in the U. S. was con- 
spirating and working to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of this country, what the Government of the 
U. S. would do? I am sure that no less than 
the Government of the Spanish Republic is 


doing, or perhaps more... . 
R. G. Nia 
Tampa, Fla. 





Mosquito Facts 
Sirs: 

If you were listening to the program being 
broadcast from station wruF (University of 
Florida) yesterday morning perhaps you heard 
one of the most unusual duets ever put on the 
air. 

Dr. T. H. D. Griffitts, surgeon of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, concluded his series of 
remarkable addresses at the Short Course in 
Town and Country Leadership sponsored by 
the University of Florida with a duet of “two 
full-grown, well-nourished, female, Anopheles, 
mosquitoes.” From a drinking glass covered 
with a taut handkerchief, these pestiferous 
insects sang a song that usually demands the 
immediate attention of most humans. Perhaps 
for the first time man listened to this familiar 
song in peace. 

Speaking upon ‘Mosquito Control” to a small 
but appreciative audience, Dr. Griffitts in- 
formed and amused his listeners with such facts 
as these: “Perhaps Kipling was thinking of the 
mosquito when he wrote ‘the female of the 
species is more deadly than the male,’ for it is 
only the lady mosquito who bites. . . . Her 
persistence is due to more than just appetite; 
she must have blood or her eggs will not hatch. 

. Of zo mosquitoes liberated in an airplane 
at Cristobal four were found on board 72 hours 
later in Miami. . . . They do not generally breed 
in tin cans, gutters, and stagnant ponds, but 
prefer clear pools and clean water.”. . . etc. 

This is but one of the Timeworthy happen- 
ings at the Short Course concluded yesterday. 

(Rev.) GLADSTON ROGERS 

St. Luke’s Church 

Marianna, Fla. 





Jumbled 
Sirs: 

PICTORIAL SECTION ON BIG WIGS AND 
SIDELIGHTS AT LONDON CONFERENCE 
IN CURRENT ISSUE ON PAR WITH TIME’S 
USUAL EXCELLENCE STOP AMERICAN 
DELEGATES PICTURES AND SKETCHES 
FOOT PAGE 24 JUMBLED BEST REGARDS. 

ELEANOR & Harry CASE 

Portland, Me. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmaga 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Vanaging Editor: John §. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Noel F. Busch, 
Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Laird S. Golds- 
borough, Frank Norris, Myron Weiss. Weekl 
Contributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. 
Balliett Jr.. David Cort, Washington Dodge II, 
|. I. Everitt, Allen Grover, David W. Hulburd 
Yr... Hubert Kay, E. D. Kennedy, William A. 
Lydgate, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Ralph 
D. Paine Jr., Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. 
Schwind. Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, $5.00: Foreign, $7.00; Canada. $8.00. 

Changes of address: Two weeks notice’ re 
quired for change of address. When ordering 4 
change, please give both the new address and the 
old address. 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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DISTANCE 


This picture was sketched from nature, as the artist 
stood on a peak in the beautiful Allegheny Mountains. 
If you are accustomed to mountain travel, you will 
sense at once that your eye follows the highway for 
miles and miles, before it finally loses itself in the dis- 
tant range. . . . He who beholds this view from behind 
the wheel of a Cadillac V-16, knows one of the great- 
est thrills that can possibly come to the man who loves 
to drive. For there, before him, is a glorious invitation 
to test his car for every capability it may possess. The 
hills, the turns, the level stretches; the need for perfect 
brakes; the call for a faultless steering mechanism; the 
necessity for balance on turns and curves; indeed, the 
very miles themselves, unfolding before his eyes — all 


combine to present a challenge to any driver and to 


TIME 


any motor car. . And what is the driver’s reaction, 
as he surveys this landscape from the wheel of his 
V-16? One thing, and one thing only, occupies his 
mind: a spontaneous eagerness to be off and away, 
beyond the farthest peaks! For what a thrill it is to try 
this. car against any challenge the road reveals. Its 
powerful sixteen-cylinder engine, whose full capabilities 
are almost never fully explored, makes play and sport 
of the most forbidding hills. Its brakes have withstood 
tests that the brakes of no other car ever survived. Its 
steering mechanism is so perfectly balanced that the car 
seems fairly to obey the driver’s inclination, unaided by 
the effort of his hands. And its general deportment— 
its riding ease, its quietness of operation, its response to 
the throttle—these but add to the zest with which its 
owner contemplates the journey before him. . . . So, is 
it any wonder that his heart is light and his mind at rest 
as he engages the clutch and makes ready to start? . 


Cumberland, 55 miles. ““Oh, how I wish it were more!”’ 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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G-E COOLING 


or Year-Round Air Conditioning 


for single rooms, offices 
and stores. Simple to in- 
stall. Economical to oper- 
ate. Models for summer 
cooling or complete air 
conditioning. 


ERE IS what the newly perfected line 
of G-E Air Conditioning equipment 
makes possible: 

You can decide today to quit sweltering 
this summer in your private office, or your 
living room at home (or any other room), 
or in your store. At moderate cost, you 
can have installed one or more G-E Air 
Conditioners that will not only cool the 
air, but de-humidify it, and circulate it 
gently throughout the room. 

More than that—you can have, if 
you desire, a unit that conditions the air 
all year round—cools it in summer, warms 
it in winter, increases or decreases the 
humidity as needed, filters and circulates 
the air, brings in outside air for ventilation 
and even shuts out street noises by means 
of a Maxim silencer. If you want your 
entire home air conditioned summer and 
winter, there is the General Electric Air 
Conditioning System, a central plant 
equipment that does that. 

There is a complete line, to take care of 
the home, small store, or private office. 


All sold only by 


Portable models, too. 


authorized G-E Air Conditioning dealers, 
installed under supervision of factory- 
trained engineers. Space does not permit 
us to describe all models here. We have 
literature that does that fully. Your name 
and address on the coupon will bring it 
to you. 








Orrices—Livinc Rooms—Dress 
AND BARBER SHOps— Doctors’ AND Dentists’ Orrices—Hore Ls, 
RESTAURANTS AND CLuBs, CONFECTIONERY STORES, Bars, SHow- 
ROOMS—OR ANY ENCLOSED ROOM OF ORDINARY SIZE, 


Some Uses of G-E Room Air Conditioning 


SHops—Suoe Strores—- Beauty 


GENERAL ELECTRIC AIR CONDITIONING 


Oil Furnace, Air Conditioning for Winter, Summer and All Year 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC ROOM 
COOLER {Portable Model}. This is a sum- 


mer air conditioner fora single room. Equipped with 


concealed, rubber-tired wheels, it is easily moved 
from room to room, wherever needed. Not only cools, 
but de-humidifies, and gently circulates the air. 
Enclosed in an attractive steel cabinet, gray finish, 
with chromium trim. Or may be refinished in any 


desired color. 


TELL ME FREE HOW TO 
KEEP COOL THIS SUMMER! 


General Electric Company T.7 
Air Conditioning Department 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


I want more information about G-E Air Condi- 
tioning equipment for single rooms. Please send 


it, free. 


Name 


Street & No. 


City. &. State ...c00sccccccceceece 
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LITTLE COST 
The ease and dispatch with which the 
Mimeograph does its work marks it as one of 


the most modern of all achievements. In many col- 






ors, and in one simple operation, it duplicates all kinds 
of bulletins, forms, letters, graphs, etc.—at little cost, speed- 


ily, privately. Send today for samples of its latest im- 





proved workmanship. Write A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. Or consult classified ‘phone book for 
local branch. See the exhibit at the 

Chicago World’s Fair. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Down East 


From Nantucket around Cape Cod, 
across Massachusetts Bay to Norman’s 
Woe (“It was the schooner Hesperus’’) 
and Gloucester, behind Cape Ann, through 
Casco Bay and up the jagged coast of 
Maine toward Eastport, Franklin Roose- 
velt last week piloted his 45-ft. Amberjack 
/I on the sportiest, saltiest vacation the 
country had ever watched its President 
take. He dressed in old flannel trousers 
and a grey sweater under oil skins. He 
did not bother too much about shaving. 
Sun and spray tanned his face, widened 
his grin. He smacked over codfish balls, 
baked beans, brown bread. And even 
the crustiest old Down Easterners had to 
admit that he was a crackerjack seaman 
under full sail. 

First mate of his sleek white schooner 
was Son James. The rest of the crew was 
made up of Sons Franklin Jr. and John, 
five young friends, In the Amberjack 11's 
foamy wake followed a strangely assorted 
flotilla: the destroyers Ellis and Bernadou: 
official guardians of the President's safety; 
the Coast Guard cutter Cuyahoga carrying 
secret service men; the ketch Mary Alice 
and the powerboat Comanche, loaded to 
the gunwales with newshawks;: the black 
Gloucesterman Old Glory swarming with 
news photographers who were never al- 
lowed to get within camerashot of the 
Amberjack IT at sea. 

Skipper Roosevelt was coasting up Cape 
Cod toward the Pilgrim Tower at its tip 
when the Bernadou sped up from behind, 
put Assistant Secretary of State Moley 
aboard the Amberjack 11 for an hour’s 
talk with the President. Mumbling polite 
nothings to the Press, Braintruster Moleyv 
flew off in a blue Naval seaplane for New 
York where he sailed next day for the 
London Economic Conference (see p. 17). 

At Provincetown citizens gathered to 
greet the President, give him an expensive 
ship's model. But said Skipper Roosevelt 
to his crew: “Let’s fool the Press and 
g0 on to Gloucester without stopping.” 
So on they went, driving through the 
rough dark to drop the hook at midnight 

Next morning the President tarried at 
Gloucester to have some fun. Aboard the 
Amberjack II he received Captain Ben 
Pine of the racing ‘fisherman Gertrude L. 
Thebaud. Their last meeting was in 
Washingion whither “Cap’n” Pine had 
sailed the Thebaud to ask for a higher 
tariff on fish (Time, May 1). The Presi- 
dent was given an oil painting of the 
hebaud which moved him to exclaim: “I 
think the painting is particularly lovely 
and T’ll hang it in my study in the White 
House. (Gesturing toward the Thebaud) 


Isn't she a grand vessel! Look at her 
lines. Cap'n Pine, you should be proud 
to own her.” But when a few minutes 
later he was made an honorary member of 
the Gloucester Master Mariners Associa- 
tion, Master Mariner Roosevelt mused 
aloud: “I don’t think I could take the 
Thebaud out to the Banks,” Cap’n Pine 
flatly contradicted the President of the 
U. S. to his face. 

President Roosevelt shaved and put on 
a clean white shirt (but no tie) to receive 
his other Gloucester callers—Col. Edward 
Mandell House, who summers nearby, and 
Director of the Budget Douglas to talk 
about pension cuts. Then the Amberjack 
/7 put-putted through the Annisquam 
Canal to miss rough water off Cape Ann 
and sailed on to Little Harbor, N. H. for 
the night. There next morning 15-month- 
old Granddaughter Sara Delano Roosevelt 
spent a few minutes in the President’s arm, 
expressed delight with the Amberjack IT’s 
vlittering brass work 

Portland was skipped. Sons Franklin 
Jr. and John got aboard at Chandler’s 
Cove, ten miles farther up the coast. 
There, too. the Democratic women of 
Maine gave the President a ship’s clock 
which would go into the White House 
study 

On the driving run to Pulpit Harbor old 
salts gasped at the President's dexterity in 
zig-zagging the Amberjack 1/7, rail down 
and all canvas drawing, through a laby- 
rinth of coastal islands. Even the agile 
destrovers could not thread the risky 
channel at such break-neck speed. had to 
take to open water 

Pulpit Harbor was easy to enter but 
hard to leave next morning when a balky 
motor refused to kick the ‘little schooner 
out into the wind. Naval mechanics found 
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a broken valve spring, had to send to 
Camden for a new one. The President did 
some public business with Private Secre- 
tary Early, who was aboard the Ellis, 
received two lobsters from an 87-year- 
oldster who claimed he was the oldest 
Democratic voter in Maine, signed a 
musty old hotel register just below “U.S 
Grant, 1873.” 

At Southwest Harbor on Mt. Desert 
Island Mrs. Roosevelt popped in to spend 
a brief hour with her husband. Then she 
motored on toward Campobello, N. B., 
the President's destination. Son James 
took the Bernadou back to Boston to vote 
as a delegate in Massachusetts’ Repeal 
convention. Scheduled to return on the 
Bernadou was Ambassador-at-Large Nor- 
man H. Davis, just back from the Geneva 
Arms Conference. He and the President 
would talk things over as the Amberjack 
I] cruised north into colder weather 


THE CABINET 
“Lost Souls” 


It looked like September 1914 at the 
Saint Lazare station in Paris one morning 
last week. Farewells were shouted, hands 
were wrung, a few tears shed—all the 
atmosphere of an official and precipitate 
evacuation surrounded the departure of 
80 U. S 
mercial attachés and their families. Less 
than a week before Secretary of Com 
merce Roper had cabled most of the 
Department’s European representatives to 
hand in their resignations. close their of- 
fices by June 30. when the fiscal year ends 
If they wanted a free ride home they had 
to catch the George Washington on June 
»2. For reasons of Herbert 
Hoover’s commercial foreign legion was 
being disbanded. 

“Ruthless,” grumbled the official refu- 
gees as they stood on the Saint Lazare 
platform. Many had had six days or less 
to sell or sublet their homes at a_ loss, 
dismiss their sefvants, recall children from 
school, wind up their bureaus’ affairs, pack 
up, get out. The William L. Fingers of 
Paris fondled a month-old baby. Their 
plight was no less unpleasant than that of 
able Chief Commercial Attaché Fayette 
W. Allport, who had recently given up a 
$25.000-a-vear job to return to the service 
Behind them they left two 
representatives to keep each other com- 
pany in the 18-room suite at the new Paris 
Embassy. 

“T’ve been through the War.” declared 
DeForest A. Spencer of Vienna, “but I’ve 
never gone through anything like the 
sudden disruption of my home.” 

Ousted from Berlin was Chief Commer 
cial Attaché H. Lawrence Groves, 15 vears 


trade commissioners and com 


economy 


Commerce 
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in the service, and Trade Commissioner 
William T. Daugherty. That left the Ber- 
lin bureau halved. The London office was 
reduced from eleven to two. Offices at 
Belgrade, Berne, Bucharest, Budapest, 
Helsingfors, Lisbon, Oslo, Riga were aban- 
doned entirely. Thirteen others were 
closed throughout the world. 

“The separation of these officials from 
the service in no way reflects on their 
abilities,” announced Secretary Roper. “It 
is hoped that it may be possible to find 
employment for many of them.” 

The possibility did not seem to cheer 
the retiring Commerce men as_ they 
clambered aboard the George Washington 
at Hamburg, Southampton and Havre with 
their wives, children and chattels. They 
promptly christened the boat “the ship of 
lost souls.” 








Recognize Reds? 

After turning their well-tailored backs 
upon Red Russians for 15 years, sleek 
U. S. State Department officials cocked 
wary ears last week at a breeze of rumors 
that Josef Stalin in the Kremlin Palace 
and Franklin Roosevelt in the White 
House will soon be on formal, friendly 
diplomatic terms. 

Oif the Amberjack IT came reports that 
her Skipper-President had told Professor 
Moley to take up U. S.-Russian recogni- 
tion at the World Conference with moon- 
faced twinkly-eyed Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar Maxim Maximovich Litvinov. In 
London last week correspondents noticed 
that Comrade Litvinov, once accustomed 
to being snubbed by Statesman Stimson at 
Geneva, now hobnobs in friendly fashion 
with Snubber Stimson’s successor, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. In the lobby- 
ing skirmish fortnight ago to get Vice 
Chief U.S. Delegate Cox elected Chairman 
of the Conference Monetary Committee 
(Time, June 26), Comrade Litvinov bat- 
tled from the first for Mr. Cox, battled 
again for the tariff proposal made last 
week by Mr. Hull (see p. 17). Even the 
British Government, Tory-dominated and 
leery of Moscow, began to court Comrade 
Litvinov. Expelled from Britain in 1918 
as a “dangerous revolutionist,” the roly- 
poly Russian lunched last week at No. 10 
Downing Street, mingled his thick Semitic 
sibilants with the rich open vowels of 
Scot MacDonald. 

Recegnition, with no strings attached, 
Nebraska’s grey-thatched, vehement Sena- 
tor George William Norris urged in Wash- 
ington last week. Seasoned observers 
pointed out that the issue is actually not 
recognition but credits. Only in case the 
R. F. C. or some other great font of U. S. 
credit is opened to the Soviet Union would 
U.S. producers, still profoundly suspicious 
of Josef Stalin & Co., feel safe in accept- 
ing the flood of orders which Russia has 
stood ready for years to give on credit. 





>———— 


“Trouble Shooter’ 

A runty little man with a pistol-butt 
scar on his hollow cheek pattered into an 
office in the Department of Agriculture 
last week. He undid a paper package, pro- 


duced a pair of shears and two pots of 
paste. With these arranged neatly on his 
desk, Theodore Gilmore Bilbo, demagog ex- 
traordinary and twice (1916-20, 1928-32) 
Governor of Mississippi, inducted himself 
into a job announced officially as “having 
charge of assembling current information 
records for the Adjustment Administration 
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ROOSEVELT’s BILBO 


Photographer: “Try to look like 
yowre busy.” 


from news, magazine and other published 
sources.” Paper-clipper Bilbo’s reported 
salary: $6,000. 

Paper-clipper Bilbo’s first official act 
was to send his assistant off for an after- 
noon of browsing at the Library of Con- 
gress. His next was to admit a platoon of 
newshawks, 

“You know,” began the diminutive poli- 
tician, once jailed, an admitted bribee 
who fired 179 State college professors in 
one swoop and refused to convene the 
Mississippi Legislature for fear it would 
impeach him, “you know, I’m a trouble 
shooter. If anything goes wrong with this 
Farm Relief Act, I’m supposed to know 
about it right away. I keep in touch with 
the way people are thinking. I’m going t 
read all kinds of newspapers and ma 
zines.” 

“And clip them?” asked a reporter. 

“That’s right. And clip ’em.” 


“As Governor of Mississippi did you 


get any ideas about cotton?” 

“Ves, I got an idea. We could take up 
the whole cotton surplus by selling the 
women of the United States on the idea 
of wearing cotton stockings. We might 
even get them to wear cotton lingery.” 

“Lingery?” 

“Sure, lingery. You know, the stuff they 
wear for underwear. Just think—the cot- 


*Not for bribery but for contempt of court 
Theodore Gilmore Bilbo was sentenced to 30 
days, of which he served ten, in jail at Oxford. 
He had refused to testify in a $100,000 seduc- 
tion suit brought by a Capital stenographer 
against his good friend Governor Lee Maurice 
Russell in 1921. 


ton surplus would be eaten up pretty 
quick, wouldn’t it?” 

There was a bustle as a photographer 
hurried in. He set up his camera, efficiently 
brushed the paste pots aside, stuck a pen- 
cil in Mr. Bilbo’s hand. ‘‘Now, Governor,” 
he briskly directed, “just try to look like 
you're busy.” 


TAXATION 


Sunshine 

Twenty-four pounds lighter but scot 
free, Charles Edwin Mitchell took his wife 
off to the plutocratic quietude of South- 
ampton, L. I. last week. Gone were the 
baggy grey suit, the patched shirt, the 
stained fedora which he wore through the 
six weeks of his Manhattan tax evasion 
trial, the last 25 hours of which the jury 
had spent locked in deliberation. “Sun- 
shine Charlie” was now dressed to the 
nines in well-pressed, well-cut haberdash- 
ery and on his greying head rested a 
finely-woven Panama that swayed to the 
least pulf of breeze. He “had nothing to 
say about the future,” Neither confirmed 
nor denied reports that he would later 
head the divorced securities affiliate of 
National City Bank, from whose chair- 
manship he had resigned. 

Neither to Southampton nor anywhere 
else went the hero of the Mitchell case, 
Lawyer Max Steuer. It was he who had 
persuaded the jury that Banker Mitchell’s 
“dummy” stock sales had been perfectly 
legitimate, that the $666,666.67 which Mr. 
Mitchell had received from National City 
Co. was no taxable bonus but a loan, that 
his client was a financial martyr, not a tax 
slacker who had tried to defraud the Gov- 
ernment of some $850,000. Well content, 
smart Lawyer Steuer was to be found at 
his office at No. 11 Broadway, working on 
more routine cases. 


STATES & CITIES 


Princeton Plan 

Amid the popping of firecrackers, the 
sloshing of wet towels and the laugh of 
horseplaying members the New Jersey 
legislature adjoutned one dawn last week 
after one of the longest sessions on record. 


Of the ar State legislatures which 
opened regular sessions last winter, New 
Jersey’s was one of the last to go home. It 
left behind a legislative record that made 
fresh fodder for the old argument: Should 
State governments be abolished as political 
anachronisms and their administrative au- 
thority divided up among fen regional 
districts, as recommended by Ohio State 
University’s Professor Peter H. Odegard, 
or turned over to their largest and richest 
cities, as favored by University of Chi- 
cago’s Professor Simeon Eldridge Leland? 

As in every other State, the New Jersey 
Legislature fussed and fiddled over a stack 
of legislative trivialities with which its 
critics contend it should not concern it- 
self. Passed were bills to license barbers, 
to accept Grover Cleveland’s birthplace 
at Caldwell as public property, to register 
lodge emblems. Though it ducked a sales 
tax and beat a horse racing & betting bill. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


—_—_——_ 


its more important enactments followed a 
national trend. As in three other States, it 
required automobiles to be equipped with 
safety glass in the near future. As in 33 
other States, it took control of beer sales.* 
As in three other States, it sanctioned pub- 
lic housing corporations as R. F. C. bor- 
rowers for slum clearance. Also, following 
a nation-wide trend, it passed a new ali- 
mony code and the smallest appropriation 
bill in a decade. 

Before the Legislature when it met Jan. 
10 was an opportunity to do a man-sized 
job reforming and modernizing the State 
Government. If it had taken that oppor- 
tunity in full, as Iowa took it, State Gov- 
ernment would have had fewer critics to- 
day. Last year Governor Arthur Harry 
Moore asked Princeton University to sur- 
vey the New Jersey Government, recom- 
mend improvements. Put in charge of the 
survey was Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, 
Princeton’s famed political expert. For 
three months he and 20 assistants combed 
the State bureaucracy, turned in on Jan. 
1 a 125,000 word report showing how New 
Jersey could cut expenses $7,657.000. up 
revenue $6,356,000. His job done, Dr. 
Dodds went on to greater things. He was 
elected Princeton’s president. He was 
féted at Yale. He became a national fig- 
ure. But last week Dr. Dodds was not too 
busy to glance back at Trenton and see 
what the Legislature had done with his 
recommendations. 

It had not abolished the four-man State 
Highway Commission. In New Jersey, as 
in Georgia (see col. 2) and many another 
State, highway boards mean patronage and 
votes to politicians. It had not cut the 


r 














PRINCETON’s Dopps 
New Jersey took his medicine, with 
firecrac kers. 


State’s production of more teachers than 
It could employ. It had not plugged up 
exemption leaks in the gasoline tax. It 
had not boosted the license fees for trucks. 

*Because its beer law expires Sept. 1, the legis- 
lature will reassemble Aug. 29 to make it 
permanent, 


It had not adopted a pay-as-you-go road 
building program. 

But, on the last evening of the session 
it did pass Dr. Dodds’ most important 
recommendation, thereby taking a long 
step toward establishing an _ executive 
budget. (At Harvard last week that mas- 
ter of State Government, Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, loudly declared that such a budget 
was the most crying governmental need 
today.) New Jersey’s bill created the job 
of State Fiscal Commissioner, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor and solely re- 
sponsible to him. The Commissioner was 
authorized to suspend or withhold appro- 
priations, reduce personnel, save much 
money. The Legislature was still to fix the 
maximum appropriation but the Governor 
was to control its minimum spending. Sen- 
ator Dryden Kuser, the measure’s spon- 
sor, hurried across to the Assembly cham- 
ber to speed it through. The legislative 
wags put a cup of ice water in his chair, 
tossed an exploding firecracker at his feet. 
As he backed toward the door escorted by 
two Assemblymen who playfully tickled 
his ribs. a chair was hurled at him. It 
missed its mark, went clattering to the 
corridor floor. Then and then only was 
the Assembly ready to pass Senator 
Kuser’s bill. 


Martial Law 


Martial law was declared in Georgia 
last week. No criminal disturbance had 
taken place. There was neither epidemic, 
catastrophe nor race riot. Governor 
Eugene Talmadge was simply having it 
out with a political enemy, Chairman 
John William Barnett of the State High- 
way Board. In every chain gang camp, 
office, garage and supply depot belonging 
to the Highway Department militiamen 
were posted. 

Georgia's Talmadge showed a flare for 
the spectacular as soon as he was inaugu- 
rated. He had a barn built in back of 
the Gubernatorial Mansion on Atlanta’s 
Prado so he could be near his beloved 
cows and chickens. He also began to 
pardon state prisoners wholesale. Since 
taking office Jan. 10 he has pardoned 50 
convicts, including eight murderers, issued 
52 commutations of sentence. He released 
one prisoner who had been dead _ three 
weeks. 

Traditionally the Governor of Georgia 
runs the House, while the Highway Board 
controls the Senate. Friction between the 
Governor and Mr. Barnett became more 
than traditional this spring. Having re- 
duced automobile license fees to the 
record low of a flat $3, thereby curtailing 
the Board’s income, Governor Talmadge 
added insult to injury by reducing the 
Highway Department’s appropriation and 
ordering the removal of five of Mr. Bar- 
nett’s engineers. When the Board refused 
to approve the removals, Governor Tal- 
madge seized $2,500,000 of the Depart- 
ment’s money from local banks, with 
which he decided to pay off some of the 
State’s indebtedness, stowed it away in 
a vault in the Capitol at Atlanta. This 
precaution forestalled Mr. Barnett’s in- 
cipient court action to tie up the money 
so the Governor could not get at it. Post- 
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ing a machine gun manned by young and 
husky militiamen in front of the vault, 
Governor Talmadge went off to Manhat- 
tan to officiate at Flag Day exercises fort- 
night ago. 

Returning last week, Governor Tal- 
madge, far cleverer than the deeply rural 
character he affects, decided to complete 
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EUGENE TALMADGE 
No fool, he. 


his subjugation of the Highway Depart- 
ment. His militiamen took over the 
Department’s property and notified all 
anti-Talmadge men that they were fired. 
Meantime a civil action which Mr. Bar- 
nett had begun against the Governor to 
reclaim the $2,500,000 was. by proclama- 
tion, transferred to a military court. A 
process server who tried to present a 
notification of suit to the Governor was 
arrested, escorted out of the Gubernatorial 
offices by the Adjutant General of the 
State. Then the process server himself 
began a suit against the Governor, charg- 
ing that he had been grossly humiliated. 
The Governor was at an American Legion 
luncheon when the notification of this 
suit was presented. He tore it up, threw 
it at the server’s back as the man was 
being taken away by guardsmen. The 
Legionaries unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution protesting the indignity to which 
the Governor had been submitted. 

Next move by Mr. Barnett was to go 
to a Federal court, on the grounds that 
the Highway Board handles Federal high- 
way funds, and ask that an injunction be 
served on the Governor, demanding that 
he show cause why he should not give 
the money back. Meantime, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture decided to hold 
up Georgia’s $10,000,000 allotment under 
the emergency road building program 
until the Georgian ruckus was settled 

“The time has not yet come for a 
Mussolini in Georgia,’ cried thwarted 
Mr. Barnett. “Many people have told 
me that the Governor’s action has indi- 
cated a deranged mind, and I rather think 
this is the charitable view of it.” 
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INDUSTRY 
In a Goldfish Bowl 


(See front cover) 

Most of last week, Industrial Recovery 
Administration Administrator General 
Hugh Samuel Johnson, U. S. A. retired, 
was to be found among a prodigious litter 
of waste paper and Old Gold cigaret butts 
in a little cubicle on the third floor of 
Washington’s new colossal Department of 
Commerce building. His clothing askew, 
his eyes bloodshot for want of sleep, he 
was receiving fidgety and excited business- 
men at the rate of 100 per day. Occasion- 
ally he would pick up a telephone, perhaps 
to bark, as he did to Motormaker Roy 
Dikeman Chapin (Hudsons), Hoover Sec- 
retary of Commerce: “I’ve been listening 
to that line of bunk from you fellows long 
enough. You'd better change your tune. 
Good-by.” 

If General Johnson, the sort of oldtime 
cavalryman who would bite a horse’s ear 
if he lost his quirt, needed any moral sup- 
port it was supplied last week in the per- 
son of Bernard Mannes Baruch, his great 
& good friend. The tall, smiling Jew with 
the fine thoughtful head, arrived in Wash- 
ington just as he had done almost every 
week for the past 20 years. But this 
arrival set official Washington by the ears. 
Amid a blaze cf unwelcome publicity, he 
started a report for President Roosevelt 
on the recovery plan and a set of recom- 
mendations on U. S. policy at the London 
Conference. When a citizen in Oklahoma 
sent a telegram to “Bernard M. Baruch, 
Unofficial President of the United States,” 
Mr. Baruch, no seeker after glare and 
glory, retired to his suite at the Carlton 
Hotel. “I’m not even a $1-a-year man,” 
he joked, trying to dampen reports of his 
semi-official importance. “I’m an 85¢ a 
year man. The President has reduced all 
Federal salaries 159%.” 

Codes, Codes, Codes. Though Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was off vacationing and 
Cabinet absences left Attorney General 
Cummings the Government’s ranking offi- 
cer on the job, Messrs. Baruch & Johnson 
had plenty of company in Washington 
last week. There was scarcely a private 
dining or meeting room in town which was 
not packed with the members of this or 
that trade group haggling over a code 
regulating minimum wages, maximum 
hours of work, prices and output which 
would make them eligible to do business 
under the Industrial Recovery Act. Gen- 
eral Johnson flew to Manhattan during the 
week to advise other trade associations on 
their codes. In Washington he and his 
staff were in consultation with code-mak- 
ing industrialists from 8 a. m. until as late 
as two the next morning—a taste of their 
all-summer job. Then he took to the air 
in a stirring speech expounding his own 
principles of administration. His major 
thesis: “American industry has got to save 
itself.” His prime warning: “This danger 
of runaway prices is a deadly serious mat- 
ter. This is no time to get rich quick.” 
His advice to “open shop” employers: 
“The Administration is required by the 


Act to obtain a fair deal for labor in any 
unorganized industry.” 

But, perhaps most of all, people wanted 
to know his idea of a minimum wage. Said 
he: “The cost of living differs in different 
regions. . The question cannot be an- 
swered by any single inflexible rule. 

But under present conditions and as far 
as the lowest priced class of workers are 
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“BARNEY” BarucH, DAUGHTER & WIFE 


He towered over Washington. 


concerned, an average of about 32 hours a 
week at not less than 45¢ an hour would 
do this job.’”* 

Labor v. Capital. “Pineapples” are 
what General Johnson calls thorny prob- 
lems. Last week his great adventure was 
festooned with two large “pineapples.” 
Pineapple No. 1 was the classic conflict 
of Capital v. Labor, raised not from out- 
side but right within the Administration. 

Proud and pleased was General Johnson 
that some 30 industries were about ready 
to hand in their proposed codes. The 
wheels of I. R. A.’s machinery seemed to 
be whirring productively when up stepped 
Madam Secretary of Labor Perkins. She 
had to be heard. The law had set up a 
special Labor Board (see p. 16) espe- 
cially to advise I. R. A., and Madam Per- 
kins was its head. She & Board were 
determined to prevent employers from 
taking advantage of employes in the blind 
haste to get the recovery program going. 

Specifically the Board had learned that 
in a number of cases industries were rap- 


*$14.40 per week, 


idly patching up their own company-con- 
trolled unions to get under the “collective 
bargaining’ wire of the Recovery Act. In 
Kentucky coal miners who refused to join 
hated company unions were being evicted 
from company-owned houses. The Board 
angrily pointed to that section of the act 
which stipulates: “Employes shall have 
the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint or coercion of em- 
ployers of labor.” When open hearings 
begin on the codes which have been largely 
drafted from the employers’ viewpoint, 
the old Capital v. Labor fight is destined 
to come tramping out into the open to 
make General Johnson’s days miserable. 


Prices & Consumers. Concerning itself 
chiefly with the paramount issues of wages 
and re-employment, the I. R. A. had failed 
to lay down specifications on intra-indus- 
try price-fixing; a vital factor to competing 
producers as well as to consumers. To 
clear up that Pineapple No. 2 General 
Johnson announced: “In these codes it 
will be proper for an industry to say it 
will not sell below cost of production. But 
if they use the code to fix extortionate 
prices, I should have to step in. .” Ad- 
ministrator Johnson hoped that industries 
would keep prices in the background “for 
at least 90 days” unti! the nation’s pur- 
chasing power had gotten a head start on 
rising price levels. 

3ut how would General Johnson step in 
to control prices, once the President had 
suspended the Sherman Anti-Trust Law to 
permit industries to make price agree- 
ments? He had two courses open: 1) slap 
an operating license upon an industry that 
starts kiting prices and then, unless prices 
return to earth, revoke the license and put 
the industry temporarily out of business; 
2) get the President to rescind his suspen- 
sion of the Anti-Trust law for the offend- 
ing industry, leaving it open to prosecu- 
tion for monopolistic price-upping. 

Cotton Textiles. “We’re gonna do this 
job in a goldfish bowl. We'll listen to 
everybody before we get through,” prom- 
ised General Johnson, referring to public 
hearings on all codes before their submis- 
sion to the President for final approval 
First “goldfish” to go on exhibit in the 
Washington bowl was the cotton textile 
industry. Week before a cotton textile 
code had been turned in to General John- 
son. He thought the industry had done “a 
very beautiful job” even though its mini- 
mum wage fell $4.40 per week short of 
General Johnson’s own standard and its 
maximum week was eight hours longer 
than that he specified over the radio. Hear- 
ings on this cotton code were to begin this 
week and were counted on to develop the 
procedure for the whole recovery adminis- 
tration. 

Johnson & Friends. Only the last part 
of General Johnson’s life has been spent 
outside the service. They had _ hardly 
stopped shooting Indians near Fort Scott 
Kans. when he was born there in 1882 
He graduated from West Point, promptly 
married a colonel’s daughter. To eke out 
a cavalry second lieutenant’s pay, he wrote 
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a pair of boys’ books: Walliams of West 
Point, Williams on Service. A law degree 
from the University of California made 
him eligible for the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department in 1916. Odd jobs in 
the Army: feeding San Francisco earth- 
quake refugees, administering Yosemite 
and Sequoia Parks, accompanying Persh- 
ing’s punitive expedition to Mexico. In 
Washington during the War he went on 
the General Staff as chief of Purchase & 
Supply. It was he who conceived and di- 
rected the Wartime draft. 

President Wilson’s War Industries 
Board brought to Washington two men 
destined to play a large part in General 
Johnson’s later life. One was the board’s 
chairman, Mr. Baruch. The other was 
George Nelson Peek of Moline, Ill. who 
had spent 25 years with plow-making con- 
cerns in the Midwest. Meeting for the 
first time under Wartime pressure, this 
trio found that they all thought and acted 
pretty much alike about their joint prob- 
lems. Each spoke his mind bluntly. Each 
dug hard for facts. Each could put his 
theories into practice. A three-cornered 
friendship, Baruch-Johnson-Peek, was 
formed under Democratic President Wil- 
son which 15 years later became the cor- 
nerstone for the next Democratic Presi- 
dent’s whole recovery program. 

The War over, Mr. Baruch returned to 
Manhattan and Wall Street as the simon- 
pure capitalist who put his millions out to 
work for him and make more millions but 
took no regular business job. Mr. Peek 
induced General Johnson to resign from 
the Army in 1919, accompany him to Mo- 
line. There as president and vice president 
they took over Moline Plow Co., set out 
with high hopes to make millions of their 
own. But they had picked a dead cock in 
the pit, as Mr. Baruch could have told 
them. Failing to get the financing they 
had been promised, they were forced to 











liquidate their company after a few luck- 
less years. General Johnson took a fling 
alone in the farm implement business 
while Mr. Peek turned to cornstalks and 
farm relief. 

Meanwhile in Manhattan Mr. Baruch 
had been giving much thought not only to 
farm relief but also the economic state of 
the Union. The “Boys from Moline” 
drifted in and out of his office regularly. 
All three argued, harangued, hammered 
out their ideas on the anvil of friendly dis- 
pute. The more Mr. Baruch saw of them, 
the more he liked them. And in 1927 he 
suggested that General Johnson join him 
at No. 120 Broadway, not as an employe 
or underling, but as an associate and equal. 
‘hey would pool their brains, their efforts. 
As for pay, no man could go along with 
Mr. Baruch and starve. 

General accepted, becoming 
Capitalist Baruch’s chief-of-staff. To- 
gether they studied industries, com- 
panies and trends before marching the 
Baruch millions into action. They made 
long-range analyses of silver, automobiles, 
construction. In a few years General 
Johnson had become an expert practicing 
economist. an encyclopedia of industrial 
facts and figures. They were liquid when 
the crash came. 

But just making money was not enough 
for public-spirited “Barney” Baruch. 
Born in South Carolina, son of a country 
doctor, he had known the carpetbaggers. 
had been a Democrat ever since. He was 
also a scion of a long line of intellectual 
Spanish Jews. When he made his first 
small pile and went to New York, he 
instinctively mixed intellectual observa- 


Johnson 


tion with a shrewd trading sense. As the 
20’s came booming along, “Barney” 
Baruch watched a great new national 


economy unfold and he was not satisfied 
with it. Neither was Chief-of-Staff John- 
son. Together they weighed and measured 


i. 
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changes and reforms. A Republican gov- 
ernment at Washington was letting in- 
dustry run wild. President Hoover was 
staking too much on U. S. foreign trade. 
Said Nationalist Johnson to Naturalist 
Baruch: “One hundred and _ thirty-five 
million people constitute a helluva market, 
and so why not serve it?’ Secretary of 
the Treasury Ogden Mills’s budget figures 
smelled to heaven. General Johnson 
broke them down, handed Mr. Baruch an 
analysis of Federal finance which he took 
to Washington and used to prove that Mr. 
Mills was $3.000.000,900 off in his esti- 
mates. Republican farm relief? Messrs. 
Baruch and Johnson summoned Friend 
Peek and together they wrote Al Smith's 
farm plank for 1928. Mr. Baruch never 
made a public address without first trving 
it out on General Johnson. ‘Hell. chief, 
that’s a lot of bunk,” General Johnson 
would often say and then they would sit 
down to thrash the fiction out of the 
facts. 

When President Roosevelt asked Mr. 
Baruch who would be the best man to run 
Farm Relief. 1933 stvle. Mr. Baruch 
promptly recommended Friend Peek who 
now is Washington’s Agriculture Adjust- 
ment Administrator. When President 
Roosevelt consulted Mr. Baruch on put- 
ting the new economy into legislative 
form, Mr. Baruch promptly — turned 
General Johnson over to the Administra- 
tion. President Roosevelt hatched his 
Brain Trust out of college professors but 
he was learning that there are brains in 
the Army too.* For weeks under cover, 
General Johnson grew up with the Re- 
covery Act as it was being drafted. When 
it was passed and he was appointed Ad- 

Other Army men at work on recovery last 
week were Col. Donald Hubbard Sawyer, acting 
Federal Administrator of Public Works and his 
issistant, Col. George Spalding. who will handle 
$3,300,000,000, 


Keystone 


LABoR ADVISORY BOARD OF THE INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 


Seated (left): Rose Schneiderman (secretary of Women’s Trade 
Union League, advocate of equal pay for equal work); Madam 
Secretary Perkins; Administrator Johnson; Dr. Leo Wolman 
(able liberal economist at Columbia, labor researcher and statis- 
tician) ; John Llewellyn Lewis (pugnacious president of United 
Mine Workers of America) ; Father Francis Joseph Haas (Cath- 
olic Welfare worker, Camp Fire Girls adviser). 


Standing (left): Joseph Franklin (hard-headed president of 
A. F. of Ls5 International Boilermakers’ Union); John Philip 
Frey (secretary-treasurer of A. F. of L.’s metal trades depart- 
ment, University of Chicago lecturer); Edward F. McGrady 
(A. F. of L.’s Washington lobbyist) ; Sidney Hillman (president 
of relatively conservative Amalgamated Clothing Workers). 
Notable is A. F. of L. predominance. 
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ministrator, it was 
“Baruch measure” 
a “Baruch man.” 

As the country’s most potent private 
citizen, Mr. Baruch dislikes both names, 
though he does not dispute their technical 
accuracy. “Hugh Johnson,” says he, “is 
not a ‘Baruch man.’ He’s nobody’s man 
and he is standing on his own feet.” But 
in a fatherly way Mr. Baruch, now 62, 
still telephones General Johnson every 
morning, asks how he is getting on, ad- 
vises him not to work so late at night. 

Since he began work on the recovery 
program, neither his wife, nor his son, Kil- 
bourne, nor his two fox-terriers Toughy & 
Tottie, nor his home at Hewlett, L. I. have 
seen much of General Johnson. Somehow 
he has found time for honest, soldierlike 
press talks—of which the keynote is typi- 
cal of the whole Roosevelt Administra- 
tion: hopeful but non-prophetic—like this 
one: 

“The emergency phase of this job is to 
try to get people back to work. That’s 
what’s worrying everybody. And we’ve 
got to shorten the week and pay a living 
wage for a shorter week. How it’s going 
to work out, where it’s going, I don’t want 
to say. There’s been too much promising 
all along through this depression. 

“The industries want to do the job as 
much as we do. I don’t detect any slack- 
ing. I think it’s going to work and put 
several million men back to work this 
summer. Maybe a snag somewhere along 
the line—we may stub our toes—but we’re 
going to make a stab at it.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


New Deal Weighed 

Thousands of college graduates listened 
during the past fortnight to scores of 
commencement day speeches in which 
the predominant text was the New Deal. 
Rarely before had campus big-wigs found 
so handy a theme for their intellectual 
springboard. Most of them pointed with 
pride to President Roosevelt’s program, 
lauded his use of college professors, wound 
up on a lofty note about public service. 

But to appraise the New Deal fairly 
& squarely was no easy matter. Members 
of the Administration, in great demand 
as graduation speakers, were biased. Most 
tycoons were almost as puzzled about its 
meaning as their young audience. The 
group best qualified to speak with some 
authority was composed of oldtime Demo- 
cratic liberals detached from the Wash- 
ington scene. Outstanding among those 
with a worthwhile opinion last week was 
Owen D. Young. 

Franklin Roosevelt had used Mr. Young 
during the campaign but had passed him 
by as an adviser since March 4. Slightly 
defeatist, Mr. Young has experienced 
politics, international economics, big busi- 
ness. Last week at Cambridge’s Radcliffe 
he weighed the New Deal, concluded that 
it would be neither a complete success 
nor an utter failure. A thoughtful critic, 
he predicted that “the immobility of men’s 
minds, the persistent force of habit, the 
resistance to new rules” would thwart 
quick fundamental changes in U. S. life. 


quickly called a 
and General Johnson 





Slyly recalling the high hopes of the 
Coolidge-Hoover New Era, Democrat 
Young declared: 

“Our language does not provide a vo- 
cabulary of condemnation adequate to 
express now our feelings toward the 











Wide World 


DEMOCRAT YOUNG 
He doubted the lady. 


Nineteen Twenties. At the same time, 
we are seeking new phrases in which to 
tell the world of our oncoming glory in 
the Nineteen Thirties. I hope you will 
not be misled by these enthusiasms and 
extravagances. ° 

“There has been a great cry for eco- 
nomic planning. I often wonder whether 
the people who call for it really mean 
what they say. Are they willing to sur- 
render their individual freedom to the 
extent necessary to co-operate in a plan. 

Rugged individualism is not so bad, 
however much we jeer the phrase today. 

“Some years ago, I referred to politics 
as the lovely lady in the parlor, and eco- 
nomics as the kitchen maid who did the 
work. I had hoped that the kitchen would 
be able to discipline itself. Indeed we 
were making progress in that direction, 
but there was always a small minority 
who refused co-operation and were unwill- 
ing to accept self-discipline. They repre- 
sented rugged individualism at its worst. 

So business having failed to dis- 
cipline itself, I see no escape from some 
direction and control by the lady in the 
parlor, but I am not willing to turn the 
kitchen over to the lovely lady who talks 
so easily and so gracefully until I know 
she is competent to bake the bread. . . 

“Tt is not the large powers granted to 
a President which are permanently dan- 
gerous. It is the small ones with which 
we invest our petty tyrants that eat away 
our liberty.” 

One strong professorial voice raised last 
week against the New Deal and its pro- 
fessorial sponsors was that of Robert 
Andrews Millikan, head of California In- 
stitute of Technology. At Oberlin’s cen- 
tennial commencement this Nobel prize- 


winner extolled the Machine as_ the 
producer of wealth and leisure, flayed gov- 
ernment paternalism for “weakening 
American self-reliance, discouraging pri- 
vate initiative, diminishing opportunity, 
stimulating bonus marchers and veterans’ 
rackets.” Warning against dictatorship 
Dr. Millikan cried: 

“We should leave to private initiative 
everything it can do as well as or better 
than the government. . . . The duties of 
the government are the coinage of money, 
defense of the nation, suppression of 
crime, regulation of monopolies, main- 
tenance of public health and care of the 
indigent and helpless. But in America 
the State is now performing these normal 
functions so very badly that even if it 
were right in principle to extend its func- 
tions, a totally blind man could see that 
the time is not yet ripe for such exten- 
sion. ... The government should con- 
tent itself in the field of industry with 
acting as a check to private industry's 
exploitation and greed.” 


— Qe 


Patrons & Patronage 

The day may not be marked with as 
many political barbecues and as much ora- 
tory as in years gone by, but July 4 will 
bring gladness to the hearts of at least 
1,000 deserving Democrats. Last week, 
working in a swelter of job-hungry poli- 
ticians, Postmaster James Aloysius Farley, 
patronage dispenser to the democracy, had 
prepared a list of 1,000 recipients of key 
positions in the Public Works and Home- 
owners Loan Administrations. The Presi- 
dent, expected back at the White House 
this week, where he would begin to pay 
for the loyalty of a Congress which had 
denied him nothing, was to assign the jobs 
formally on Independence Day. 

Chafing at delay, the Democratic Na- 
tional Congressional Committee made 
Oklahoma’s McClintic chairman of a 
patronage board to prod the Administra- 
tion for more jobs. Representative Mc- 
Clintic discovered that of the 800 places 
in the Library of Congress, only 50 were 
held by party followers. He wanted some- 
thing done about that right away. He also 
found that Presidents Harding, Coolidge 
& Hoover had by executive order “blan- 
keted” into the Civil Service 4,500 jobs. 
Representative McClintic wanted Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to issue another executive 
order blanketing them out. 

Only new Government agency in which 
the policy of pure patronage was apparent- 
ly not to be recognized was the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, where it was announced: 
“Political affiliations mean nothing. The 
best qualified gets the job.” This same 
high sense of public trust was reflected by 
a letter from T. V. A.’s Board Chairman 
Arthur Ernest Morgan, to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull: “As a matter of public 
policy I am sending you herewith for your 
record a statement of all real and per- 
sonal property and other assets owned 
by me, and by my wife and children, as 
of June rt. I suggest that this be filed 
with my oath of office. . . . It is my in- 
tention to file a comparable statement 
when I relinquish the office.” 
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WORLD CONFERENCE 


Wheat Hero 


Not even a Delegate to the World Con- 
ference, spry, fox-bearded old Henry Mor- 
genthau Sr. one day last week stole the 
show. Vaguely correspondents have been 
conscious that he, as ‘‘wheat adviser” to 
the U. S. Delegation, was hobnobbing 
busily with Canadians, Argentines, Austra- 
lians, Russians. Suddenly they noticed him 
pumping the hand of Argentine Delegate 
Tomas Le Breton. 

“Congratulations!” crowed Mr. Mor- 
genthau. “Splendid, Senor Le Breton, 
simply splendid!” Edging nearer, news- 
hawks got their craws full of a wheat story 
which carried all sorts of newsy implica- 
tions, such as possible U. S. recognition of 
the Soviet Union (see p. 12). 

Perspiring happily, Uncle Henry Mor- 
genthau* told how he had been working 
“day and night” since the Conference 
opened to line up the World’s Big Five 
wheat exporting countries (U. S., Canada, 
Russia, Argentina, Australia) in a pact to 
enforce 15% cuts in their rext year’s 
wheat crops and restrict exports. Since 
rich & pious Canadian Premier Richard 
Bedford Bennett came to the Conference 
proposing such a plan he joined forces 
eagerly with Mr. Morgenthau. Because a 
wheat pact may lead to diplomatic recogni- 
tion and because Russia is having a hard 
time just now to grow a wheat surplus 
anyway, Uncle Henry found Soviet For- 
eign Commissar Maxim Maximovich Lit- 
vinov willing to co-operate in restricting 
exports. But down in the Argentine there 
was the Devil to pay. A stubborn Argen- 
tine Senate, egged by small wheat growers, 
railed against restriction. 

Big-fisted President Augustin P. Justo 
of Argentina fortunately took the Senate 
on. His instructions to the Argentine Dele- 
gation in London, he declared, were to 
support World efforts to reduce wheat 
acreage and the Senate be damned! Last 
week the Senate subsided. In London 
jubilant Uncle Henry pumped the hand of 
Argentina’s Le Breton, spread his story, 
rubbed his long bony fingers, declaring 
“All that remains now is the settlement of 
actuarial details.” 

But, as a matter of fact, there remained 
Australia, a young and frequently obstrep- 
erous British dominion. Had rich Mr. 
Morgenthau, who made his millions in 
Bronx real estate, forgotten or ignored 
Australia? By the time newshawks seri- 
ously put that question Uncle Henry was 
already a wheat hero, cackling to everyone 
his best anecdotes about the days when 
President Wilson sent him as Wartime 
Ambassador to Turkey and such yarns as 
the one about the time he caught Governor 
Montagu Norman of the Bank of England 
“with his vest unbuttoned.” (Governor 
Norman, lolling back with unbuttoned 
vest, refused to loan an additional £1.000.- 
coo to Mr. Morgenthau’s Greek Refugee 
Settlement Commission until reminded 
that the Greek Government could with- 


*“Tncle” to intimates, “Pa” to his children, 
“Gramp” to theirs. 


draw a £2,000,00c0 gold deposit from the 
Bank of England and take other steps. 
While Mr. Morgenthau outlined these 
steps Mr. Norman petulantly buttoned his 
vest, snapped “You know too much!” as 
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THE Bronx’s “UNCLE HENRY” 


. was noticed. 


he popped the last button into place and 
authorized the loan.) 

Australia, according to cables reaching 
the London Financial Times, stood re- 
solved last week to hold aloof from the 
Morgenthau wheat pact, thus rendering it 
unfeasible, but her dynamic Resident Min- 
ister in London, Stanley Melbourne Bruce, 
onetime Premier, kept pestering Australian 
Premier Joseph Aloysius Lyons daily with 
long, urgent dispatches at 4o¢ per word. 
Meantime as dry heat seared a U. S. crop 
already short, wheat soared 13¢ a bushel 
for the week. Texas wheat hit $1. 

ie 
“They All Laughed” 

Progress at the World Monetary & 
Economic Conference began in London 
last week with loud wincing from Chief 
U. S. Delegate Cordell Hull. “Everything 
I do is misconstrued these days!” he 
wailed, then rang down a quick curtain 
on the comedy of contradictions in which 
U. S. Delegates seemed to spend most of 
their time repudiating each other’s mimeo- 
graphed proposals (Time, June 26). Meet- 
ing in a series of secret, sweating sessions 
Mr. Hull, earnest & sincere, and _ his 
strange assortment of colleagues worked 
to evolve belatedly a program on which 
the whole U. S. Delegation could stand. 
That job took nearly three days last 
week. Meanwhile the Conference cocked 
apprehensive eyes on the new, slim, swift 
U. S. cabin liner Manhattan as she sped 
toward England. 


The Manhattan carried President 
Roosevelt’s premier Braintruster, smooth, 
positive Professor Raymond Moley, and 
slashing, impulsive Herbert Bayard 


Swope, onetime Executive Editor of Man- 
hattan’s defunct World. Fourteen years 
ago red-headed dynamic Journalist Swope 
attended the Paris Peace Conference as 
a mere correspondent. Last week, out of 
a job but rich because of a stock market 
killing in 1929, he sailed as “special ad- 
viser’ to Professor Moley, took along as 
his own private secretary Son Herbert 
Bayard Jr. 

In vain Professor Moley said on sail- 
ing, “I am going to make myself useful 
and furnish background for the Delega- 
tion.” London whispers that Professor 
Moley, “The Isolationist,’””’ was coming to 
supersede Secretary Hull, “The Interna- 
tionalist,” dinned louder and louder until 
they beat like African war drums on the 
U.S. Delegation’s sensitive ears. 

This din Kansas’ irrepressible William 
Allen White likened in London to a throb 
of ‘““Moley, Moley, Moley, Lord God Al- 
mighty.”” While the New York Times 
dubbed Almighty Moley a “Professor ex 
Machina,’ the wonder of his rise was 
neatly satirized by scathing Frank R. Kent 
in the Baltimore Sun: “It must, when he 
tucks himself in bed at night seem 
to him like a dream. Sometimes he must 
ask himself: ‘Is it real—am I Moley?’ Less 
than a year ago, Dr. Moley was an obscure 
professor at Columbia University. 
Previously he had been an instructor at a 
girls’ college. . Today as he sails 
for Europe, ensconced in the royal suite, 
reporters besiege him for a word, while 
Kings, Ambassadors, Prime Ministers, 
Premiers and _ publicists anxiously 
await his arrival accompanied by one 
of the greatest showmen in the world [| Ad- 
viser Swope]. . He is an unobtrusive, 
quiet person, pleasant, but not particularly 
impressive, and certainly not brilliant.” 
Nevertheless, the world so needed States- 
man Moley that when his ship reached 
Cobh, Ireland an airplane was waiting to 
fly him to London. But Statesman Moley 
sailed on to Plymouth and there entrained 
for a Conference which threatened to raise 
again the monetary question as suddenly 
as it had been shelved. 

Abruptly coming out of their three-day 
huddle, Secretary Hull & Delegates nerved 
themselves to present two statements of 
U. S. policy, the first of which they feared 


might wreck the Conference then and 
there. It must be sold adroitly to French 
Finance Minister Georges Bonnet or he 
might walk out of the Conference. Mild 


Mr. Hull, feeling perhaps not equal to 
the job, chose as his Delegation’s super 
salesmen James Middleton Cox and sleek, 
persuasive Manhattan  banker-expert 
James P. Warburg. Salesmen Cox & War- 
burg took the Frenchman into an inner 
committee room, M. Bonnet protesting 
that since President Roosevelt was known 
to oppose dollar stabilization “the alter- 
native is an orgy of inflation and the Con- 
ference might as well adjourn!” The 
door was closed, locked. 

Waiting anxiously and alone in the main 
committee room, Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald, sponsor and Presi- 
dent of the Conference, paced up and 
down, clasping and unclasping his slightly 
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rheumatic knuckles. An hour passed. 
Through the corridors of the Conference 
Museum, word of the three-man meeting 
traveled quickly. Delegates from all na- 
tions began thinking of returning to their 
66 Fatherlands: 

According to leaks from the parley, 
Salesman Cox said to Prospect Bonnet: 
“I can show you that your fears are 
groundless. Here, my good friend, let me 
put all my cards on the table and explain. 





STATESMAN MOLEY 


proposals. Since a previous U. S. proposal 
to cut all the World’s tariffs 10% had been 
disavowed, correspondents and the Con- 
ference were wary. To convince doubters, 
Mr. Hull labeled his proposal ‘Introduced 
by the Secretary of State by the authority 
of the American Delegation and in ac- 
cordance with instructions of the United 
States Government.” 

The text thus nailed to the U. S. mast 
asked the Conference to subscribe to prin- 
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FRIEND SWOPE 


Moley, Moley, Moley, Lord God Almighty? 


You do not understand America’s posi- 
tion or what she is trying to do. The 
United States is having its first taste of 
prosperity in three years. That cannot be 
jeopardized!” 

Seemingly Mr. Cox, in assurances 
which were not revealed, gave M. Bonnet 
further to understand that, for the dura- 
tion of the Conference at least, President 
Roosevelt proposes to keep U. S. prices 
up and business activity mounting by 
threatened rather than actual inflation. 
Finally M. Bonnet agreed to postpone- 
ment of monetary stabilization while the 
Conference tackled other matters. Per- 
spiring Mr. Cox swung open the com- 
mittee room door, broke the good news 
to Scot MacDonald who broke off his 
nervous pacing, shook hands all around. 

The U. S. position was promptly stated 
in a Conference memorandum which de- 
clared that “undue emphasis has been 
placed upon... temporary de _ facto 
stabilization,’ and proceeded to promise 
“!U. S.] support of measures for the es- 
tablishment of a co-ordinated monetary 
and fiscal policy to be pursued by the 
various nations in co-operation with the 
others for the purpose of stimulating eco- 
nomic activity and improving prices.” 

“As Quickly As Possible.” With the 
Conference squabble over monetary stab- 
ilization thus shelved, Secretary Hull filed 
the U. S. Delegation’s first official tariff 


ciples rather than to take action. By 
adopting the Secretary of State’s proposal 
as a resolution the Conference would 
agree: that no nation hold to “extreme 
nationalism” or raise trade barriers; that 
embargoes etc. “be removed as quickly as 
possible ;” that tariff barriers “be reduced 
as quickly as possible;” that in making 
bilateral or multilateral agreement dis- 
criminatory measures should not be taken 
which “would react disadvantageously 
upon world trade as a whole.” 

In committee rich-radical Senator 
James Couzens lifted his voice in praise 
of price-upping through a simultaneous 
world-wide public works program, holding 
an increase in consumption and production 
to be more effective than tariff or mone- 
tary changes. Debts, he admitted, must 
be adjusted. Meantime Indian and some 
other Delegates swung to the support of 
the U. S. plan for a freer use of silver. 

“Little Setback.” To digest the U. S. 
fiscal and tariff policies stated by Messrs. 
Cox and Hull several Continental dele- 
gates, notably M. Bonnet, flew home to 
their capitals. Meanwhile the dollar lost 
some four cents more of its value, dropped 
to the equivalent of 77¢ gold.. Rumors 
that this decline might jar loose the stabi- 
lized franc, plus London comment that 
the U. S. tariff proposals offered little 
more than pious hopes, plunged Confer- 
ence journalists into such gloom that 


Prime Minister MacDonald decided to go 
among them radiating Scotch cheer. 
“The effect of this Conference is to 
be to a very considerable extent a psycho- 
logical effect” said Mr. MacDonald. “This 
week we had a little setback. Our hopes 
regarding temporary stabilization received 
just a little check. But I never felt there 
was very much to it. . . . My daily con- 
ference with the presidents and vice presi- 
dents [of Conference committees] this 
morning was as lively in spirit and as 
hopeful as any I have seen. When the 
matter of adjournment was mentioned 
they all laughed and we proceeded imme- 
diately to more serious practical business.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Crown 

Blushes stained the cheeks of Guards 
officers and Scotland Yard officials royal 
scarlet last week. At Windsor Castle, 
Guardsman Harris of Edward of Wales's 
own Welsh Guards was court-martialed 
for falling asleep at his post while the 
King and Queen were in residence! “I felt 
ill, sir.’ said Guardsman Harris, “and 
everything went black-like in front of 
me.” At Buckingham Palace sneak thieves 
sneaked into the Royal Mews and stole 
from the hooks where it hung the solid 
gold bosses, buckles, and bangles that 
glitter on the scarlet leather harness of 
the eight horses that pull the state coach.’ 

Last of the five royal courts of the 
season, and first that rheumatic George V 
was well enough to attend, occurred last 
week at Buckingham Palace. Of all the 
débutantes to make their curtseys, the 
most triumphant was Margaret Henriette 
McReynolds of Tennessee, daughter of 
U. S. Conference Delegate Sam McRey- 
nolds. Because it is obviously impossible 
to receive all the ladies attached to all the 
delegations the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
announced that none of the ladies of the 
World Economic Conference would be 
presented. But Miss McReynolds had al- 
ready received her “command” to attend. 
She had bought her dress and the feathers 
for her hair. She had learned how to 
curtsey. After heated conferences Miss 
McReynolds was, by the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s special intervention, presented. Also 
an exception was Chief Delegate Cordell 
Hull’s niece, Mrs. Paul Hays. 

Visits of reigning sovereigns to Britain 
are rarer than they once were, but the red 
carpet was down at Victoria Station last 
week, and in full uniform King George, 
Edward of Wales, the Duke of Gloucester 
and most of the Cabinet in levee dress 
stood on it waiting for a train. The train 
pulled in, and out stepped white-chinned 
King Feisal of Irak, who had been escorted 
across the Channel by four British de- 
stroyers, met at Dover by the Duke of 
York. Reporters admired his gleaming 
white tunic and his golden spurs. Guns 
banged a royal salute, and Kings, Cabinet 





*Most famous attempt to steal Britain’s crown 
property occurred in 1671, when the notorious 
Col. Blood (probably at the instigation of Charles 
II) nearly succeeded in filching the crown jewels 
from the Tower of London. 
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F oreign News—(Continued) 


Ministers and assorted princes rode down 
Buckingham Palace Road with a clatter- 
ing cavalry escort. The welcome was not 
entirely due to King George’s friendship 
for Irak’s King. The British mandate over 
Irak expired last year and British blan- 
dishments are the cheapest means of keep- 
ing secure in independent Irak such 
British ‘rights’ as the Mosul oil line con- 
cession and British staffed airports for 
Empire ships flying to India. 

@ When Edward of Wales next crosses 
the Channel to golf, French socialites will 
present him with the stuffed and mounted 
head of Ostert who died last week in Le 
Touquet. 

Ostert, a nimble stag, was chased by 
English huntsmen nine years ago into 
what they call the English Channel and 
Frenchmen call La Manche. Defying the 
English sportsmen, French fishermen 
pulled the stag aboard their smack, named 
him Ostert, found him a home in the 
private park of a French chateau near 
Le Touquet. 


Parliament’s W eek 

The Lords— 

q@ Aired the issue of British tariffs in a 
pointed debate between Baron Arnold, 
free trade Labor peer, and the Earl Stan- 
hope, Conservative champion of the Na- 
tional Government. 

Unanswerably Baron Arnold pointed 
out the Government’s “absolute failure to 
achieve any important reduction in the 
tariffs of other countries” by using British 
tariffs as a bargaining weapon. 

Just as unanswerably the Earl Stan- 
hope replied that Britain’s tariff policy, 
adopted in 1931, reduced the Kingdom's 
adverse merchandise trade balance £120,- 
000,000 last year. As to bargaining tariffs 
down, said the Noble Lord, His Majesty’s 
Government now have that job in hand. 

The Commons— 

@ Watched Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Neville Chamberlain, a statesman far too 
aloof to squirm, submit in frigid silence 
to tongue lashings by Laborite and Con- 
servative back benchers who compared 
him unfavorably to President Roosevelt. 

“The people of Great Britain would 
rather have Franklin Roosevelt as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer than Neville 
Chamberlain!” shouted Laborite Colonel 
Josiah Wedgwood. “Every year Mr. 
Chamberlain gets up and says that prices 
should be restored but no action is taken!” 

“When Mr. Roosevelt said he was go- 
ing to raise prices the World believed he 
would do it!” chimed in Conservative 
Robert Boothby. “The British Govern- 
ment doubtless would be shocked by the 
American Public Works Bill, but I hope 
they will be continuously shocked by Mr. 
Roosevelt, because if a policy of con- 
trolled inflation succeeds in the United 
States it will prove to be the salvation 
of Great Britain.” 

Tut-tutting such back bench exuber- 
ance, the House proceeded to pass the 
final provisions of Chancellor Chamber- 
lain’s budget (Trae, May 8) by a smash 
vote of 290 to 42. 


RUSSIA 
“Anything Blindfolded” 

There was free champagne. Many jeal- 
ous Russian emigrés in Paris prudently 
forgot their high talk of “boycotting” the 
ceremony and attended the wedding last 
week of Barbara Woolworth Hutton to 
“Prince” Alexis Mdivani in the Russian 
Church in Paris. The church was jammed. 
Three thousand people stood on the side- 
walk, lost their tempers, punched each 
other’s faces, nearly ruined the bride’s 
dress (Patou) and had a grand time. There 
are no seats ina Russian church. For over 
half an hour, while four bearded brocaded 
priests chanted at them, led them round & 
round the altar and sprinkled them with 
holy water, bride & groom stood, holding 
lighted candles. The bride swayed danger- 
ously once or twice but did not collapse. 
Among the nine ushers who took turns 
holding gilt crowns over the heads of the 
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THE LATE FRANK WINFIELD WOOLWORTH 
It took a lot of dimes 


couple were Prince: Theodore of Russia, 
Serge Lifar, a dancer at the Paris opera, 
and three other Woolworth heirs, cousins 
of the bride: James Donahue, Woolworth 
Donahue, and Fraser McCann. 

By French law a husband who has not 
signed a marriage contract is entitled to 
50% of the bride’s estate. 

“T will sign anything blindfolded, be- 
cause I am so in love with Barbara!” cried 
Alexis Mdivani, secretary of a “Georgian 
Legation” in Paris that neither Russian 
legitimists nor the Soviet government rec- 
ognizes, and he put his sign manual to a 
paper. which, according to the Hearst 
Universal Service, gave him a settlement 
of $250,000 a year. Pleased Papa Franklyn 
Hutton gave the pair a yacht for a wedding 
present and they departed for a honey- 
moon in Venice, Biarritz and Barcelona 
before settling down to what Princess 
Barbara said would be “leisure.” 

The size of the groom’s settlement set 
the world wondering at the size of the 
bride’s fortune. When the late Frank Win- 








field (5¢ & 1to¢) Woolworth died in 1919, 
he owned approximately one quarter of 
the stock of this giant company. He left his 
entire estate to his wife, Jennie. Since the 
latter, aged 66, suffered from premature 
senility, the estate was administered by a 
committee consisting of their two daugh- 
teys: Helena (Mrs. Charles McCann), and 
Jessie (Mrs. James Paul Donahue), and 
Hubert Parson, president of the company 
(1919-32). When Jennie Woolworth died 
in 1924 the estate was divided equally 
among two daughters, Jessie & Helena, 
and one granddaughter, Barbara Hutton, 
whose mother, Edna Woolworth Hutton, 
had died in 1917. 

Barbara Hutton’s inheritance at that 
time consisted of some 175,000 shares 
of Woolworth common stock. Trustees 
have traded it back and forth, sold large 
blocks of it. Financial sleuths estimate her 
fortune as of 1933 may have dropped to 
a market value of $20,000,000, of which 
the income might be $1,000,000 before 
taxes, a tidy sum but not to be compared 
with the inheritance of Heiress Doris 
Duke ($53,000,000), still fair game for 
the rest of Russia’s aristocracy. 


Stalin Smiles 

Nothing brings such a thunderous frown 
to the dark brow of Josef Stalin as reports 
from the farm front that food production 
is lagging. Promptly agents of his Gay- 
Pay-Oo pounce (usually at night) on peas- 
ant laggards, ship them off from their an- 
cestral farms to saw wood and split rocks 
in bleak Siberia. All last year food short- 
age gripped the Soviet Union, peasant de- 
portations continued, prophesies flew that 
a peasant “passive strike” might crack the 
Stalin regime. 

In Moscow, last week, relieved State 
statisticians produced curves and sheaves 
of figures which made Stalin smile. Ap- 
parently the State’s spring sowing cam- 
paign is now 95.4% fulfilled—and this 
year’s figures, even if a trifle optimistic, 
should be far more accurate than last 
year’s. For conspiring to deceive Dictator 
Stalin last year with over-optimistic farm 
statistics 35 comrades were shot. This 
year’s reports show an increase of 5.4% 
over last, the State farms having fulfilled 
their program 104.8%, the collectives 
99.4%, the individual peasants 75.5%. 
The State hopes for an exportable surplus 
of 5,000,000 metric tons. 

The great fact is that the Soviet State 
has plowed definitely through a “famine 
winter.” Last week Stalin’s smile trans- 
lated itself into prompt action. More than 
100,000 thoroughly punished peasants were 
released from their harsh exile, sent back 
on joyously clattering trains to help till 
the 225,000,000 Soviet acres thus far sown. 
Best of all, from the peasant’s standpoint, 
Dictator Stalin created an All-Union Pro- 
curatorial Department to curb and super- 
vise his strong-arm agents: the Gay-Pay- 
Oo, the militia, the criminal police. 

But Dictator Stalin decreed that every 
one look sharp, work strenuously to turn 
in his grain on time, under penalty of trial 
for criminal neglect. Suspended until 
after grain collection-time are all sales of 
grain and bread in the open market. 
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GERMANY 


Totalitarians Rampant 


On the top floor of Germany’s re- 
modeled, modernistic Chancellery is Adolf 
Hitler’s private roof garden, bright with 
pansies, geraniums, potted shrubs. Last 
week Nazi staff chiefs gathered on this 
Hitler Olympus which overlooks the gar- 
den of President von Hindenburg. Joy- 


ously they received orders to make Ger- 
once 


Hitler 
= = 7 


many at what Chancellor 
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GRANDNEPHEW VON BISMARCK 


Une grenouille? Ein Frosch? A Frog? 


called a “Totalitarian (One  Partv) 
State.” Then they rushed down from the 
roof garden to terrify the Fatherland with 
a series of pouncing raids which resulted 
in taking into custody even Herbert von 
Bismarck, grandnephew of the late famed 
Iron Chancellor. 

Nazi police with pistols in their belts 
first swooped down on Germany's famed 
Stahlhelm (Steel Helmets), organization 
of World War veterans headed by Labor 
Minister Franz Seldte, retired soda water 
manufacturer. The 1,000,000 steel helmet 
troopers, whom Adolf Hitler once barred 
from joining his Storm detachments, were 
told that they must join the brownshirt 
Storm Battalions and obey hereafter only 
Chancellor Hitler. Similarly dissolved and 
merged were the 10,000 green-shirted 
youths organized by Nationalist Leader 
Dr. Alfred Hugenberg as his party's “Bat- 
tle Ring.” 

Calling the green Battle Ringers con- 
temptuously Frdésche (‘frogs’) * Nazi 
brownshirts padlocked their headquarters, 
carried off ‘Frog’? Herbert von Bismarck 
for a night of grilling questions. Ironically 
the presses of Frog Chief Dr. Alfred 





*Ou’en disent les grenouilles? (“What say the 
frogs [of Paris]?’?) was a common phrase 
among courtiers of Louis XVI at Versailles just 
before the French Revolution, referred to the 
fact that the Paris rabble were supposed to live 
like frogs in slime. Eighteenth Century Eng- 
lishmen, suspecting that their French enemies 
ate frogs’ legs, called them contemptuously 


“frogs.” 


Hugenberg, the Fatherland’s newspaper 
tycoon who made World news fortnight 
ago by demanding the return to Germany 
of her pre-War colonies by the London 
Conference (see p. 17), were obliged to 
print with an approving tone last week 
that “The Chancellor received Dr. Hugen- 
berg tonight with no others present and 
explained to him the reasons for the Battle 
Ring’s suppression.” 

Next day, with lean, fanatical Minister 
of Interior Wilhelm Frick at the throttle, 
the Hitler juggernaut moved to squash flat 
what remained of the German Socialist 
Party, most of whose leaders had already 
fled the Reich. Long before Chancellor 
Hitler came to power, Nazi Frick as Min- 
ister of Culture and Interior in Thuringia 
made every school-child in that State kneel 
down every day and pray “Oh God. I be- 
lieve Thou punishest the traitor and bless- 


est the Liberator of our Homeland. Free 
us from deceit and treason!” Last week 
Dr. Frick denounced the entire Socialist 


Party as “treasonable subversive and 
inimical to the State and people.” 

Seats held by Socialists in the Reichs- 
tag, where they are the second largest 
party, were declared abrogated. All over 
Germany last week Socialist deputies were 
ousted from State diets. Finally member- 
ship in the Socialist Party was decreed by 
Dr. Frick to be “naturally incompatible 
with State employees’ receiving salaries. 
wages or pensions from the public funds.” 
Thus Socialists hereafter must either serve 
the State without pay or quit their jobs 

To justify such drastic measures to the 
World up hopped intense, club-footed little 
Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, Minister of 
Propaganda and Public Enlightenment. 
“It is a Democratic fallacy that people 
want to govern themselves,” shrilled he. 
“In our Germanic Democracy, people do 
not themselves engage in politics. They 
leave that to men having their confidence 
—to a hierarchy of leaders. 

“Tt is difficult to be 100% Nazi. There- 
fore to be a Nazi shall forever remain the 
proud privilege of the minority: the steel 
ribs of the State!” 

To suggestions that the Government’s 
acts exceeded last week even the broad 
powers conferred on Chancellor Hitler by 
President von Hindenburg’s Decree for 
the Protection of the People and the State, 
Dr. Goebbels snorted: “A government 
conscious of its own responsibility must 
also know how to break the fetters of 
the law!”* 

Further blows by which Chancellor Hit- 
ler sought to smash all opposition: 

@ Seizure of Boy Scout headquarters 
throughout the Reich last week. confisca- 
tion of Scout funds and forced enlistment 
of Scouts in Nazi youth organizations. 

@ Suppression by decree of the immunity 
from arrest of Reichstag Deputies con- 
tained in Article 37 of the German Con- 
stitution, after which Nazi police jailed 
last week such prominent Socialist Depu- 
ties as Jewish Dr. Paul Lébe, for twelve 


*Most famed utterance of any German states- 
man in the 20th Century was ‘‘Necessity knows 
no law” by Chancellor Theobald von Bethmann- 
Hollweg to the Reichstag, Aug. 4, 1914. 


years Speaker of the Reichstag who once 
called Herr Hitler “that Slovene with 
bloody fingers!” 

@ Subjugation of the Protestant churches 
in Prussia (stronghold of German Protes- 
tantism) to the regulation of the State by 
the appointment last week of Nazi Herr 
August Jaeger as Commissioner for the 
Evangelical Church. This Hitler chal- 
lenge to Protestantism brought the im- 
mediate resignation as Reichsbishof of 
the Evangelical Church of beloved Dr. 


a 





Keystone 


HITLER'S GOEBBELS 


must know 
. the law!” 


“A 


government .. 
how to break . 


Friedrich von Bodelschwingh “Bishop of 
the Poor” who was elected Reichsbishof 
only last month by a non-Nazi Protestant 
majority (Trme, June 12). Last week 
the Nazi Protestants, organized as the 
German Christian Church, manifestoed: 
“Protestants! Our true leader, Adolf Hit- 
ler, has expelled your seducers! He, a 
most devout Christian at heart, would 
have you find your way back to the 
Church. Fight with us against church 
reaction and for German Christianity!” 

Four days after Scripps-Howard news- 
papers’ short chief, Roy W. Howard, 
scored an interview with the Emperor of 
Japan (see p. 37) his successor as presi- 
dent of United Press, Karl A. Bickel, was 
received in Berlin by Chancellor Hitler, 
put the pertinent question whether if Nazi 
nationalism should spread to other Jands 
the result would be favorable to interna- 
tional peace. Coining a new paradox, Herr 
Hitler said, “The result would be ‘Interna- 
tional Nationalism’ of the highest type 
throughout the world. ... This would 
facilitate the solution of the most difficult 
problems.” 


“Must” 

Just at press time last week every Ger- 
man newspaper received a rush dispatch 
from the semi-official Telegraphen-Union 
news agency. It read: 

“This must be run on the front page as 
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an extra by all newspapers, with the head- 
ing RED AIR TEST OVER BERLIN: 

“This afternoon a foreign plane of a 
type unknown in Germany appeared over 
Berlin and dropped handbills abusing the 
German Government. ... This occur- 
rence illuminates the strikingly untenable 
position that Germany is now in. Air- 
craft of a type heretofore not seen in Ger- 
many can unimpededly fly over German 
government buildings and drop handbills 
today—tomorrow, perhaps gas or explo- 
sive bombs carrying death and destruc- 
tion.” 

Promptly Adolf Hitler’s loudest roarer, 
Prussian Premier Hermann Goring, fol- 
lowed up with a blast. He had just defied 
the Treaty of Versailles by ordering two 
“police planes” to defend Berlin. Cried 
he: 

“T have not, as head of the Department 
of Aeronautics, one plane in all Germany 
which I could have sent aloft yesterday. 
The incident shows how defenseless Ger- 
many is. Communistic planes might come 
over here any time.” 

When foreign newshawks tried to check 
details of the “Red Raid” they could dis- 
cover neither any of the leaflets supposed 
to have been dropped nor a single Berlin 
eyewitness who had seen them fall. Every 
German questioned had merely read about 
the raid in the Nazi Press. A _ foreign 
official claimed actual possession of a copy 
of the leaflets but lamely explained: “The 
Government has no interest in spreading 
such insults.” British correspondents in 
dispat« hes telephoned to London were first 
to brand the whole affair as a complete 
Hitlerite lie to ballyhoo National Aviation 
Week, which in Germany is this week. 

Meanwhile in Linz, Austria, hundreds 
of witnesses were found who had seen a 
plane from Germany swoop down and drop 
leaflets containing Nazi threats against the 
Austrian Government of small, defiant 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss. 

“The fight on Dollfuss,” read Austrians 
who picked up these leaflets, 
whatever f and employ 


“will assume 
form whatever 
weapons deemed necessary to achieve the 


goal.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Gulden Deterdinged 


Stuffy Dutch burghers, members of the 
Netherlands Society for Industry and 
Commerce, opened at their meeting in 
Rotterdam last week a letter as explosive 
as two sticks of dynamite. Signed by Hol- 
land's world potent petrol tycoon, Sir 
Henri Deterding, it urged the Netherlands 
to reduce the gold content of the gulden, 
“in order to help trade.” 

Almost without debate, the shocked 
Dutch industrialists voted abhorrence of 
Sir Henri’s “inflationist proposal” but 
news of it leaked into the Press. Instantly 
world foreign exchange prices rocked. The 
gulden tumbled nearly two cents and the 
French franc took a fractional dip. Swiss 
Irancs held ‘“‘stable as the Alps’? as Dutch- 
men cursed Sir Henri for the first bad 
gulden break since it was stabilized in 
1925 


FRANCE 
“The Dear Life” 

Whipped by a determined farmers’ 
lobby the French Chamber spent 20 con- 
secutive hours in anguished debate last 
week, then passed a bill to raise further 
the internal price of wheat, already selling 
in France for roughly twice the world 
price. 

Under the new law, which the Senate 
was expected to pass this week, the State 
will collect from millers a progressively 
increasing tax on flour, proceeds from 
which will be used in 
wheat prices from $1.14 per bushel last 
week in France to $1.54 by July 15 and 
within the next year to $1.73. (Last 
week’s price in Chicago: go¢.) 

Already French law compels millers to 
100% French wheat in making flour, 
and the farmer is further protected by 


ellorts to raise 


use 


French tariffs and quotas raised against 
the world’s great wheat growing states 
(see p. 17). With bread prices bound 


to rise, French papers bristled last week 
with indignant plaints headed THE 
DEAR LIFE (La Vie Chére). On the 
Riviera rich Bruce Bundy of Los Angeles 
announced a plan to form an island colons 
“as a refuge from high French prices and 
the depreciated dollar.” Socialite colonists 


would purchase all their necessary lux- 
uries on a co-operative basis. Reported 
ready to join the colony were Mme 
Jacques Balsan, the onetime Consuelo 


Vanderbilt, and Frank Jay Gould, who 
was forced last year to rent his famed 
Riviera casinos to a French syndicate at 


a reputed loss. 


SPAIN 
‘Real Princess” 

A tainted Crown Prince, deathly pale, 
spindle-shanked and likely to bleed to 
death from the dread disease hemophilia, 
supplied Spanish Republicans with one of 
their best reasons for ousting the Royal 
House (Time, April 20, 1931, et seq.). 
Last week sentimental Cuban matrons 
murmured that love can cure and conquer 
all. One thing was certain 
time Crown Prince Alfonso no 
looks tainted. From g2 lb. his weight has 
climbed to 136—since the day twelve 
months ago when into the Swiss sana 
torium where he was lying came a rip 
lipped, radiant Cuban patient, Senorita 
Edelmira Sampedro, daughter of a rich 
Cuban merchant. 

In Switzerland some people go to sana- 
toriums just for fun. What, if anything 
was the matter with the curvesome Cuban 
brunette remains her secret. In a whirl 
wind armchair courtship she accepted 
flowers from Don Alfonso, gently 
to his renouncing royal rights in order to 
marry a commoner and two weeks ago 
posed with him elaborately for movietones 
while her impish sister whistled “Who 
Stole My Heart Away?” 

In Lausanne last week the robbery was 
made good. No longer even a Prince but, 
after renunciation of his rights, merely 
“Count de Covadonga,” the Bourbon 
Bridegroom put on a brave front. “Most 


Spain’s one- 
longer 


agreed 


princesses in Europe,” said he, “are empty- 
headed little dancing flirts. { am getting 
a real princess, one who is sweet and 
serious and will make a real home for me.” 

Shimmering in white satin, trailing a 
ten-foot train, Senorita Sampedro ap- 
proached the altar to exchange rings, Latin 
fashion. Her bridegroom, she knew, had 
broken down in the night before, 
when told that ex-King Alfonso XIII irrev- 
ocably disapproved. Now he was smiling. 
Beside him stood the only Spanish grandee 


sobs 





Wid 


World 


SISTER-IN-LAW 


Brip! BoURBON, 


Sister-in-law (right): “Who Stole My 


Heart Away?” 
who could be induced to come, Duke 
Manuel Almadova, as best man. 
Outside, rain poured down in sheets. 


Despite a seeming cure hemophilia—suc- 
cessively the curse of the Romanovs and 
the Bourbons over the match. 
In haste Father Borel read a brief Latin 
Swiss police, alarmed by a threat- 
that the bridegroom was in 
“erave danger,” guarded every shadow of 
the church. Almost furtively, as the serv- 
ice ended, the new Count & Countess 
slipped out, dashed away in a motor car 
to spend their honeymoon some 30 miles 


distant at Evian-les-Bains. 


In exiled Spanish Court circles at Fon- 
tainebleau morose courtiers remarked that 
the Throne with 
ex-King Alfonso’s second son, Don Jaime, 
born a deaf mute and with difficulty edu- 
cated up to croaking talk. 


—brooded 


Service 


ening note 


succession to now rests 


Sacred Heart 

Madrid Catholics celebrated the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart last week and Madrid 
Republicans did not like it. All over the 
city white banners stamped with the sacred 
heart hung from windows and balconies. 
\ll over the streets gangs of breathless 
young men in tore 
through the streets cutting up the banners 
wherever they saw them 

It was greatly to the credit of the 
Government of roly poly Manuel Ozana, 
just restored to power on the issue of 


rope-soled shoes 
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Spain’s new church laws, for anti-church 
sentiment to be as marked as possible. 
After noon when the enthusiasm of the 
young cut-ups began to wane, Republican 
police were suddenly ordered out to take 
dewn all Sacred Heart banners “to avert 
further rioting.”” Only one defender of the 
faith was discovered. As a shouting crowd 
swept along the Gran Via, a man sud- 
denly arose from a café table crying 
“Viva Cristo Rey! Long Live Christ the 
King!” They made for him, but he fought 
them off with powerful squirts from a pale 
blue soda siphon. They wrecked the 
restaurant instead. 

Next day, with his hat over his eyes, a 
young Spanish Republican swaggered down 
Madrid’s Broadway, the noisy Calle de 
Alcala. Before the 17th Century Cala- 
travas Church, he stopped. Its soft slate 
facade was a mass of scrawled inscriptions 
and caricatures. One he had never noticed 
before, a silhouet of a man with a large 
hooked nose and protruding jaw. 

“Alfonso XIII!” he cried. and spat. 

Other loafers came running, gaped, 
pointed, shouted, and threatened to burn 
the church down. Police were called. then 
Republican Guards and the Fire Depart- 
ment before the riot ended and the church 
was saved. Perspiring police explained that 
that scrawl had been on the church for 20 
years, was not supposed to be King Al- 
fonso at all but the greatest bullfighter 
of modern times, swarthy, limping Juan 
Vincente Belmonte, now retired. 

Loudest mark of Spanish Republican 
disapproval came from Rome. One De- 
metrio Solamon, Egyptian-born and suc- 
cessively naturalized Greek and Spanish, 
took a train from Madrid to Rome. 
marched into St. Peter’s last week with 
an old valise, checked it at the central 
gate, then wandered out into the bright 
sunlight of St. Peter’s Square. Some time 
later a Fascist militia officer wandered 
idly about the swarthy man standing near 
the great obelisk with his fingers in his 
ears... Almost immediately there was a 
great dusty explosion. Demetrio Solamon 
began to run like a rabbit. threw his pass- 
port into one of the plashing fountains, 
dived through the Bernini colonnade. Lit- 
tle damage was done to St. Peter’s. but 
four Holy Year Pilgrims were slightly in- 
jured by the bomb. In his private library, 
150 yards away. Pope Pius peered over 
his gold-rimmed spectacles. remarked that 
the noonday gun seemed a little late, went 
on with his work. Saving his breath. the 
Fascist officer picked the passport out of 
the fountain. Demetrio Solamon was later 
arrested in his hotel. 


CHINA 
Muddy Dragons 


Two monster dragons, alternately be- 
nevolent and merciless, writhe completely 
across China in the shape of her two 
mightiest rivers, the Yangtze which Chi- 
nese call “Long River,” and the Hwang 
Ho (“Yellow River”), each more than 
2,500 miles long. Last week China’s rain 
gods were pouring destructive torrents 
into the two River Dragons’ veins. Mad 
with fear, myriads of peasants and town 


dwellers remembered that as recently as 
1931 the flooding Yangtze chased 10,000,- 
ooo Chinese from their homes and killed 
140,000 by drowning alone—not to men- 
tion the ensuing famine: the greatest dis- 
aster of modern times. This year, should 
both Dragon Rivers rampage at once, 
they would flood ‘‘China’s Granary,” fruit- 
ful valleys peopled by 100,000,000 Chi- 
nese. 

Yellow Dragon. Famed for centuries 
as “China's Sorrow” and the “Curse of the 
Sons of Han.” the Yellow Dragon staged 
its most spectacular flood in 1852 when it 
shifted its entire course from the south 
side to the north side of the Shantung 
Peninsula. Ever since it has discharged 
into the sea 400 miles north of its former 
mouth. Last week the Government ex- 
perts, prowling anxiously up and down the 
Yellow River's dikes below Kaifeng, 
finally telegraphed a nation-wide warning 
that “almost inevitably” the retaining 
walls will give way and the Yellow Dragon 
will revert, roaring and thundering, to its 
old course. 

Long Dragon. Because the Yellow 
Dragon, broad and meandering, is too 
shallow for modern navigation, the com- 
merce of the West courses into China 
chiefly up the Long Dragon, the Yangtze, 
which is deep enough for foreign steamers 
and war boats to sail 600 miles inland up 
to “The Chicago of China,” Hankow 

Last week the Yangtze rose at the rate 
of one foot per day until it was a foot 
higher than any dikes which existed two 
years ago, but still four feet below the 
tops of the 7,000 miles of new dikes built 
last year by hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese coolies sweating under the guid- 
ance of Sir John Hope Simpson, Director 
General of Flood Relief. 

Sir John, when he visited the U. S. two 
months ago, told proudly how the 1,400,- 
ooo Chinese which the Chinese Govern- 
ment placed at his disposal piled up and 
packed down with heavy wooden tamps 
wielded by six men enough dirt to “put a 
dike around the earth at the equator six 
feet thick and six feet high.” According 
to Sir John “the greatest effect was politi- 
cal. The peasant now knows that there 
is a Central Government who thinks of 
him. . . . Our flood relief work had a 
great effect in preventing the spread of 
Communism.” 

Last week the Yangtze River Conserv- 
ancy Commission rushed gangs of coolies 
to plug holes in the dikes with mattresses 
of woven reeds. With the Long Dragon 
still rising at Hankow, the Bund and parts 
of the French and Japanese concessions 
were already a foot deep in water. Afraid 
that even Nanking the capital, only 200 
miles from the sea, might be flooded, the 
Government sent out soldiers who rounded 
up every coolie they could catch, prodded 
them out to the Yangtze’s brim, kept them 
working day and night under bayonet 
guard, piling up dirt and still more dirt. 

Muddy water was not China’s only trou- 
ble. Last week word came from Shensi 
Province in the northwest, drought and 
famine-ridden for five years, that peasants 
were taking to cannibalism. 


Pax Japonica 

One of the most potent excuses for the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria was the 
need of protection and stable government 
in a bandit-infested land. Last week, 20 
months after the first Japanese divisions 
took the field, officials of the Japanese 
puppet state Manchukuo were faced with 
the following facts: 

1) Within the past two months two at- 
tempts have been made to blow up the 
U. S. Consulate in Mukden, two more 
to blow up the British. 

2) A bandit raid attempted to seize 
$50,000 Mex. from the Mukden branch 
of National City Bank. 

3) The Yingkow-Kaopangtze train on 
the South Manchuria Railway was twice 
held up last week. Two white Russian 
railway guards were killed, the train was 
looted and 52 passengers carried off for 
ransom. 

4) Aged U. S. Missionary Niels Niel- 
sen, kidnapped in April, was still in bandit 
hands last week, as were three British 
ships’ officers, kidnapped last March, de- 
spite vigorous Japanese efforts to obtain 
the release of all four. 

5) George Flynn of Texas Petroleum 
Co. was stabbed in his home in Mukden 
by Manchurian bandits last week. 

Distrusting Pax Japonica, U. S. and 
British firms were hiring private White 
Russian guards, setting up electrified 
barbed wire entanglements around their 
homes and places of business. 


SIAM 
Beach & Bangkok 

The Siamese are a gentle people. Like 
the rest of the world they have their po- 
litical difficulties, but nobody ever gets 
shot. The first of recent Siamese crises 
occurred a year ago when a bloodless revo- 
lution shook dozens of intelligent, in-bred 
Siamese princes out of soft government 
jobs but left purblind little King Prajad- 
hipok a constitutional monarch. Next 
Siamese crisis occurred last April when 
King Prajadhipok suddenly grew nervous 
at the increasing “Communism” of his 
first Cabinet, fired the lot of them. “Pre- 
mier” Laung Pravit left hastily for France 
and a group of staid conservatives took 
his place. Again there were few objec- 
tions, no blood. 

Last week came the third crisis. Wait- 
ing until His Majesty was frolicking on the 
sands of a Siamese beach, General Phya 
Bahol, a leader of the same group that or- 
ganized the first revolution of last June, 
posted sentries round Bangkok’s govern- 
ment buildings, took over the government, 
then, the crisis over, dismissed the soldiers 
before most Siamese were out of bed. 

“There will be no Communism in Siam 
so long as I am in power,” said Phya 
Bahol. Ousted conservative ministers’ 
resignations were accepted, but because 
Siamese like to do things nicely, each was 
publicly thanked “for his services to the 
country.” 
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Singing at Mass 

Last month Bishop Joseph Schrembs of 
Cleveland opened a Music Week at Co- 
lumbia College in Dubuque, lowa, cry- 
ing: “We have become mute in the Cath- 
olic Church. We have become silent wor- 
shippers sitting in our pews almost as life- 
less as the wood of those pews. er 
Bishop Schrembs quoted Pope Pius XI, 
who issued an encyclical on the subject 
in 1929, and Walter Damrosch who told 
him: “You have the most wonderful music 
in the world ... and you have robbed 
your people of the privilege of community 
” Bishop Schrembs recalled 
railroad workers sing a 
“If they could do it, 


singing. 
hearing 7,000 
Credo at Lourdes: 
why not we?” 

In America, Jesuit weekly, the same 








= 


International 
BisHop SCHREMBS 
Pius XI: “The faithful should not be 


speci hless.”’ 


theme was played last week by John La 
Farge, Jesuit member of the famed artis- 
tic-literary family. Father La Farge also 
quoted Pius XI: “The faithful should not 
be present at the sacred ceremonies like 
mere outsiders or speechless bystanders; 
but should be deeply affected by the 
beauty of the liturgy.” Singing should be 
an act of faith. It is. said Father La 
Farge, “one of the noblest of all ‘devo- 
tions,’ ” 

The great drama of the Mass, through 
which runs a succession of solemn and 
joyful psalms, hymns and prayers, offers 
many a place for song where now no voice 
save that of the priest is raised. In austere 
simple Gregorian chant the congregation 
may voice its faith more deeply and emo- 
tionally than any choir singing Bach or 
Beethoven. As the celebrant begins the 
Mass the people might intone a majestic 
Kyrie Eleison and then the Gloria which 
angels sang at Christ’s birth. Just before 
the priest consecrates the Host there may 
be a full-voiced Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth—“Holy, holy, 
holy Lord God of hosts,” recalling Christ’s 


triumphant entry into Jerusalem. And at 
the great moment of communion with the 
Body and Blood of Christ, the congrega- 
tion may sing in supplication, Agnus Dei, 
qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis: 
“Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of the world, have mercy on us.” 

Cleveland’s Bishop Schrembs_ recom- 
mended especially the moment in the Mass 
when “the priest bows low as the little al- 
tar bell tinkles and he gazes upon the 
sacred Host just trans-substantiated be- 
tween his finger and raises it on high, and 
you gaze upon it with a gaze of love; and 
then out goes a cry from the hearts of the 
believing people, Benedictus, qui venit in 
nomine Domini, Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the 
highest! Let the congregation sing it!” 
Cheery Religion 

A self-respecting Spiritualist is a reli- 
gious person. He may belong to any one 
of half a dozen Spiritualist organizations 
and hold to his private religious or ethical 
beliefs, but he is sure to trust in life after 
death and communication between two 
worlds by means of mediums. To become 
a Spiritualist minister and be designated 
“Reverend” he must be high-school edu- 
cated and take a three-year course (in resi- 
dence or by correspondence) at a school 
in London, Los Angeles or Whitewater, 
Wis. 

Like other groups, Spiritualists are in- 
corporated where state laws require it. 
Hence they may perform religious mar- 
riage ceremonies (which do not differ from 
those of other Christian sects). Spiritual- 
ists resent being with fortune- 
tellers and crystal-gazers (while profes- 
sional magicians delight thus to classify 
them). Church services are usually on 
Sunday night, with hymn-singing, invoca- 
tion, Bible-reading, lecture and—central 
feature which Spiritualists regard as their 
“Communion’—a séance. With the min- 
ister or a visiting medium officiating, mes- 
sages are received from the other world. 
The congregation may applaud, chat. 
Cheeriness is the note. : 

In Manhattan’s garish Hotel Astor last 
week met the 37th annual convention of 
the General Assembly of Spiritualists, a 
U.S. Group which claims 5,000,000 mem- 


c lassed 





bers. (Representatives of 3 0 
they say*—world Spiritualists meet in 
international congress every four years.) 
The avowed purpose of the General As- 
sembly is to keep spurious mediums out of 
the ranks. Last week it voted to stiffen 
examinations and raise qualifications. The 
convention frowned especially upon 
yamas, gamas and other ‘amas.’ ”’ 
For the first time in its history the As- 


sembly opened’ its meetings (at so¢ and 


“wWogis 


>s¢ admission per person) to the public 
On view were its star performers. Dr. John 
Heiss, elected president, is a business-like 
pastor of a Spiritualist church in Jamaica, 
L. I., publisher of small Long Island n_ vs- 
papers. He announced formation of an 
education bureau to train Spiritualist mis- 

*But, since Spiritualists keep no memberships 


no one knows 





sionaries. Rev. Charles J. Morrow of Buf- 
falo, plump and bald, is a “clairaudion.” 
He hears voices in his left ear. In 1931 
Spiritualist Morrow predicted that Musso- 
lini would die. Last week Spiritualist Mor- 
row fished questions out of a basket, told 
several women they were to go on trips. 


Spiritualism’s “Grand Old Man” was at 
the convention last week—white-haired, 
leonine Dr. Alexander J. McIvor-Tyndall, 
92. British-born, he studied medicine, 
turned to Spiritualism propounding the 
theory that thought, hidden in the recesses 
of the brain, may be brought out and 
photographed. Dr. MclIvor-Tyndall has 
helped Scotland Yard with raurder cases 
notably that of a Mrs. Florence Maybrick 
who was convicted of poisoning her hus- 


band. He protested her innocence, was 
proven right when another person con- 
fessed. Last week Dr. McIvor-Tyndall 


spoke to the convention on “The Dynamic 
Message of Spiritualism.” Four times he 


— - 








" 
ALEXANDER J. McIvor-TYNDALL 


He is full of life. 


asked the audience to arise and say: “I am 
filled with life and joy and health.” At 
length he told everyone to close their eyes 
while he invited them to voyage with him, 
murmuring: “Now you are over the build- 
ing. Now you are going over Times 
Square and the Times. Now vou are going 
down Broadway and you pass the Ameri 
can and the Journal ; Now we will come 
back. Open your parachutes and drop!” 
The audience -descended safely, opened 
their eves, found themselves once more in 
the brummagem Astor ballroom. “Was 
that not a great trip, the best trip vou eve! 
had?” asked Dr. MclIvor-Tyndall. The 


audience applauded 


“Weird Cult” 

When our friends pass from our sight 
and we lament, that lamentation is need- 
less and causeless 

“The corpse, deserted by thought, is 
cold and decays, but it never suffers.”— 
Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Eddy in Science 
& Health 

At Lake Hopatcong, N. J. one day last 
week, one Charles Emerson Berton, 20 
dived into shallow water, fractured his 
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neck. For the next two days the Bertons, 
Christian Scientists, kept their son in 
their summer bungalow. Then they took 
him to Ten Acres Sanitarium near Prince- 
ton, only authorized Christian Science in- 
stitution in New Jersey. There, next day, 
Charles Berton “passed from sight.” 

The case of Charles Berton interested 
township police. An investigation began. 
Meanwhile County Physician Charles H. 
Mitchell grew angry indeed. Said he: 

“Tt is outrageous that such weird cult 
practices should be permitted in the heart 
of civilization. On all sides there were 
available the facilities of advanced science 
that could have saved his life, and yet this 
boy was allowed to die without medical 
treatment. Mrs. MacDonald, the 
head nurse, told me that they had no his- 
tory of the case, did not even so much as 
know what was wrong with the boy and 
made no effort to find out. She told me 
they put him to rest in bed, gave him 
whatever liquid nourishment he was able 
to swallow, and trusted in God and prayer. 
It’s a case of gross ignorance or insanity, 
I don’t know which. ... It is an out- 
rage against civilization.” 

But the case of Charles Berton was 
more complicated than that. Father Ber- 
ton, although a firm Christian Scientist, 
said he had walked three miles for a doctor 
who treated his son for lacerations of the 
scalp. The doctor, said Father Berton, had 
offered little hope: the son was “physically 
dead but mentally alive.” Ten Acres Sani- 
tarium was chartered only to receive pa- 
tients with mild disorders. Acute cases 
were not to be admitted. Yet two doctors 
were supposed to be on call. Authorities 
said that a doctor was called only after 
Charles Berton died. The Sanitarium’s 
license was suspended pending investiga- 
tion. 

Officially the Christian Science Church 
could not be held to account. Wrote 
shrewd Mary Baker Eddy in Science & 
Health: 

“Until the advancing age admits the 
efficacy and supremacy of Mind, it is bet- 
ter for Christian Scientists to leave sur- 
gery and the adjustments of broken bones 
and dislocations to the fingers of a sur- 
geon, while the mental healer confines 
himself chiefly to mental reconstruction 
and to the prevention of inflammation. 
Christian Science is always the most 
skillful surgeon, but surgery is the branch 
of its healing which will be last acknowl- 
edged. However, it is but just to say that 
the author has already in her possession 
well-authenticated records of the cure, by 
herself and her students through mental 
surgery alone, of broken bones. .. .”* 


*Sample testimonial, by L. C. S. of Salt Lake 
City: “In May, 1902, going home for lunch, on 
a bicycle, and while riding down a hill at a 
rapid gait, 1 was thrown from the wheel, and 
falling on my left side with my arm under my 
head, the bone was broken about half-way be- 
tween the shoulder and elbow. While the pain 
was intense, I lay still in the dust, declaring the 
truth and denying that there could be a break 
or accident in the realm of divine love... .I 
was only two and a half blocks from home, so I 
mounted my wheei again and managed to reach 
it. On arriving there I lay down and asked my 
little boy to bring me our textbook. He imme- 
diately brought Science & Health, which I read 
for about ten minutes, when all pain left... . 
One of my friends invited me to visit a physi- 
cian’s office where they were experimenting with 
an x-ray machine. ... On looking through it 
[the physician] said: ‘Yes, it has been broken, but 
whoever set it made a perfect job of it... .’” 
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Opera Pays 

In New York three blocks from the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where pub- 
lic donations were solicited this winter to 
assure another season, grand opera is be- 
ing made to pay. The Metropolitan’s best 











© Bachrach 
SALMAGGI 
His complex: Aida. 


seats cost $7. Best seats for Hippo- 
drome opera cost 99¢. Metropolitan per- 
formances are put on by a long-experi- 
enced impresario who has listened to opera 
since his cradle days. Opera at the Hippo- 
drome is the venture of two hard-headed 
theatre men who care nothing about 
music. But a few years ago when Cecil 
E. Mayberry was managing a movie house 
in Chicago he became interested in the 
money troubles of the Civic Opera Com- 
pany, blamed the high admissions. He 
and William A. Carroll, who has run ho- 
tels and furniture stores in the Midwest, 
went to New York to put on cheap movies 
in the giant Hippodrome. This spring they 
fell in with Alfredo Salmaggi. 

Alfredo Salmaggi is a long-haired Italian 
who wherever he goes carries a silver- 
topped cane which belonged to Caruso and 
loves to tell about the days when he taught 
Italy’s Queen Margherita to play the 
mandolin. Salmaggi has an Aida com- 
plex. He has given Verdi’s spectacular 
opera in Egypt at the foot of the pyra- 
mids, in Mexico City’s bull ring, in dozens 
of open-air stadiums. He uses elephants, 
camels, horses. The Hippodrome venture 
started out as an all-Aida affair. Some 1o.,- 
000 passes were given out for the first per- 
formances but to the. management’s 
amazement hundreds had to be turned 
away from the box-office. Passes were 
discontinued but people went on fighting 
to get into the Hippodrome (nearly 6,000 
car ). The repertoire was enlarged to in- 
clude other standard operas. Carmen was 
to be given with a real live bull. The 
casts hastily scrambled together were sur- 
prisingly good. The orchestra was ragged, 
the scenery shoddy. 


The Chicago Opera Company, so-named 
after an Aida performance Salmaggi put 
on at Soldier Field last autumn, ends its 
Hippodrome run this week on the crest of 
financial success. During the suminer Sal- 
maggi intends to put on open-air Aidas in 
Newark, Boston, Pittsburgh, in the dirigi- 
ble hangar in Akron. Between times he 
will hear new singers, rehearse diligently, 
get new scenery together for the autumn 
when he will give two months of opera at 
the Hippodrome. Backers Mayberry and 
Carroll care nothing about spreading cul- 
ture (the tin-cup cry of the Metropolitan), 
But if their autumn venture is as success- 
ful as the one just ending they may con- 
tinue giving opera into the winter, offer 
the Metropolitan its only opposition since 
Oscar Hammerstein built his 34th Street 
theatre, drew such crowds that Otto Kahn 
paid him a million dollars to go away. 


Mayfair Ballads 


To New Yorkers who frequent expen- 
sive speakeasies, Dwight Fiske has long 
been a familiar personality. Lean, hatchet- 
faced, with hands like carefully manicured 
claws and a bald-spot on his narrow skull, 
they have seen him hunched scornfully 
in front of a grand piano, intoning his 
unique compositions with an air at once 
chipper, elegant and insulting. Last winter 
Dwight Fiske progressed from speakeasies 
to Manhattan’s most elegant café, the 
Mayfair Yacht Club. Last week two 
things made it appear that his celebrity— 
like that of Helen Morgan and Jimmy 
Durante who preceded him from the 
orchidaceous gloom of cabarets into the 
glare of Broadway and the cinema— 
would presently outgrow Manhattan. It 
was rumored that he was soon to leave 
the Mayfair Yacht Club for Hollywood 
where his wit, properly censored, would 
provide an element thus far missing (see 
p. 30) in musical productions. Last 
week also, to the amazement of his ad- 
mirers who had never for a moment sup- 
posed that any of his recitations might 
be printable, Dwight Fiske published his 
first book, Without Music.* 

In Dwight Fiske’s book, all the char- 
acters—except a preposterous old woman 
from Boston (where Without Music 
should be banned) who goes to Egypt 
and allows herself to be waylaid by an 
ostrich—lead decadent sex lives. Char- 
acteristically deplorable is the case of 
Clarissa the Flea who traveled from Vera 
Cruz to New York on an old tramp. 
Spanish and nervous, she had no difficulty 
in working her way into the heart of 
New York society. Clarissa’s mother 
joined Sir Hubert Wilkins’ expedition to 
the North Pole, conducted an equivocal 
expedition into the interior. As _ for 
Clarissa, she joined the flea circus, made 
a trip to Washington on Premier Laval, 
died, in a blaze of typically Fiskean capi- 
tal letters, when “She tried to come be- 
tween two HAPPY LOVERS.” 

Punctuation and typography (the coun- 
terpart of his musical counterpoint and 


*The Chatham Press. Drawings by Scott Wil- 
son. Price $3.50 with a phonograph record on 
which Mr. Fiske plays the piano and recites the 
adventures of “Ida, The Wayward Sturgeon.” 
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bizarre arpeggios) are as important and 
far more intelligible in the verse forms of 
Dwight Fiske than in those of E. E. Cum- 
mings. The Fiske version of the tragedy 
of Antony and Cleopatra starts as follows: 
The Egyptians called Cleopatra the 
Symbol of Love, 
But the Romans called her just a 
PUSH-OVER! 

Composed almost entirely of double 
entendres, the sadly cruel little narratives 
in Without Music all convey an attitude 
of fatigued scorn, like that of the Parisians 
in “Mr. Jones’s Night Off” who “didn’t 
even bother to look up when he ranted 
at them.” 

“Tl est fou, they whispered, 

and ordered more and more 

pagne.” 
Mr. Jones ended up by having an esca- 
pade with Mistinguette, then went home 
to the flat where his wife, Mabel, and 
their five children were waiting. “But 
Mabel only opened one of her Sioux City 
eyes and said: 

‘Go to Hell, Father of Two.’” 

Very few of Fiske’s pale paraphrases 
of barroom jokes, his irrelevant elabora- 
tions of smoking-room mythology, are as 


cham- 


frankly dramatic as “Mr. Jones’s Night 
Off.” Most famed is the ballad of “Ida, 
The Wayward Sturgeon’—a wretchedly 


voluptuous fish who said to_ herself: 
“There must be more to this sex-life than 
just swimming over each other's 
She put a badge on her right shoulder 
saying “I will share,” paid a visit to Fanny 
Bored, the world’s oldest mermaid, finally 
had an uncomfortable liaison on a barnacle 
bed, with an octopus. 

Nof all the readers of Without Music 
should be expected to echo the comment 
of Robert Benchley in his introduction: 


” 
TITS 
eggs. 


It makes me feel better about hav- 
ing laughed so loud at 


Dwight Fiske in 








International 
Dwicnt Fiske & FRIENDS 
Cleopatra was “just a PUSH-OVER!” 


night clubs. I always have had a sus- 

picion that I was drunk. Now I know that 

I was merely appreciative. 

For New Yorkers with catholic tastes 

In music who call at the Mayfair Yacht 

re after the opera, Dwight Fiske has 
a peculiarly disdainful opus called “The 


Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Kahn,” in which 
Manhattan’s most aristocratic esthetes are 
languidly identified with fish and weeds. 

Like most expert humorists, Dwight 
Fiske started out in earnest to achieve the 
ends which he now so skilfully contemns. 
After a polite upbringing in Boston, he 
started out at Harvard in 1912, left to 
study music at the Paris Conservatoire. 
After composing a symphony of which 
he says “It was terrible. Have you 
got an aspirin?” he met Marie Dressler 
at a party, regaled her with his musical 
arrangement of President & Mrs. Harding 
receiving the children for the annual egg- 
roll on the White House lawn at Easter. 
Marie Dressler put him on a benefit per- 
formance bill. Presently he was appearing 
at the Bat Club in London where Tallulah 
Bankhead and the Prince of Wales were 
equally enthusiastic. 


PEOPLE 


Last week 











Names make news. these 


names made this news: 

Falling safety bars at a railway crossing 
between Amsterdam and Haarlem struck 
an automobile bearing ex-Kaiser Wil- 


helm. In time’s nick his chauffeur inched 
the car out of the way of a hurtling loco- 
motive. 


Se ae 

Secretary of the Treasury Woodin 
sent some clothes & things in his Rolls- 
Royce to his son-in-law in Flushing, L. I. 
On the way Lawrence Redmond, his chauf- 
feur, bumped a car ahead, caromed into 
a second, skidded into a third, slightly 
injuring five persons. Chauffeur Redmond 
was arrested for reckless driving. 

Bussing to Bayonne, N. J. with one suit- 
case, Winthrop Rockefeller, 21, husky 
fourth son of John D. Rockefeller Jr., 
moved into a $4.50 per-week Y. M. C. A. 
room, began work in the personnel de- 
partment of a Standard Oil of New Jersey 
refinery. A Yale junior learning the fam- 
ily business on vacation, he said: “I’m try- 
ing to get a look at the way the boys here 
live. But it’s pretty tough because 
I feel as though I were on exhibition. 
I’m learning things and I love it.” 

Eee 

In New York customs officials admitted, 
under a special collectors’ provision of the 
1930 Tariff Act, one copy of James Joyce’s 
famed _ stream-of-consciousness _ novel 
Ulysses. Banned since its Paris publica- 
tion in 1922, many a bootlegged Ulysses 
has been sold in the U. S. for $15 to $50. 
Its admission was preliminary to a suit 
by which Bennett Cerf hopes to legalize 
its U. S. publication. 


But 


— 


Senator William Edgar Borah, 68 
went to Baltimore’s Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital for his annual physical examination, 
was advised to have an operation on his 
prostate gland, had it, rested comfortably. 

Put-putting out into Great South Bay to 
catch weakfish, with his son Robert, Ac- 
tor Victor Moore (Of Thee I Sing’s Vice 
President Alexander Throttlebottom) 
lost control of his outboard motorboat, 
Embobora IT, when its tiller inexplicably 
came loose in his hand. Down upon him 


bore a dory. There was a smash-bang 
amidships and the next thing Alexander 
Throttlebottom knew he was thrashing 
about beneath his own overturned craft. 
He tried to duck out on one side only to 


crack his head on wreckage, see stars. 
Down he went again, coming up on the 
other side. Breathless, and his foot 


bruised, Alexander Throttlebottom was 
finally hauled into the dory after the most 


ae 








| 
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White Studio 


ALEXANDER THROTTLEBOTTOM 


lost his breath 


distressing experience since he was mis- 
taken for a waiter by the convention 
managers who nominated him for Vice 
President. Next day, equipped with grap- 
pling irons and bluefish hooks, he re- 
turned to the scene of the wreck, fished 
up his fishing tackle (all but his split 
bamboo silk- wrapped rod). 


"Sasa 
In Manhattan 





monstrous, acromegalic 
Primo Carnera appeared before a referee 
in bankruptcy, sequel to a breach of prom- 
ise verdict for $14,380.25 obtained against 
him by one Emelia Tersini, London wait- 
ress (Time, March 24, 1930). Demanded 


the referee: “Have you any money at all?” 
Carnera: “I dono. That don’t intrust 
me.” Referee: “Do you know what a 
petition in bankruptcy is?” Carnera: 
“Sure. Broke.” Referee: “Is that all you 
know .. .?” Carnera: “Yeah. No 
Mon’.” 

At Harvard Commencement, officially 
opened by ancient custom by the blue- 
coated, top-hatted, be-sworded High 
Sheriff of Middlesex County, Alfred 


Emanuel Smith was given an LL. D. de- 
To rousing applause Citizen Smith 
a class orator: “Te quoque, 


gree. 
was saluted by 


Alfrede praestantissime, felix ille miles, 
quamquam carmina de viis Novi Eboraci 
cantare non possumus haud minus 


iuvat salutare.””* 

a ee 

Chicago’s Police Commissioner James 
P, Allman surveyed the kaleidoscopic 
assortment of suspenders worn by his 
force, ordered black belts all around. 


*NMost illustrious Alfred, that happy warrior, 
although we cannot sing songs of the sidewalks 
of New York... it a pleasure to 


reet 


is no less 
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Maggot Dentists 


Fly maggots eat dead tissue and germs, 
but do not touch live flesh. This maggot 
habit the late Surgeon William Stevenson 
Baer applied to the treatment of festering 
wounds and bone diseases. He got aston- 
ishingly good results. Surgeons every- 
where are beginning to use the Baer tech- 
nique. 

Dentist George Clarence Dreher of 
Newark, N. J. pondered the use of mag- 
gots for cleaning the root canal completely 
of dead pulp, ordinarily a difficult pro- 
cedure. Too nice to experiment in a pa- 
tient’s mouth, Dentist Dreher got a 
freshly-pulled decayed front tooth—he 
reported last week in Dental Survey—and 
put a fat maggot to work on the decay. 
The maggot was too fat to get into the 
root canal. 

Thereupon Dentist Dreher hatched 
some germ-free blow-fly eggs and fed the 
larvae for twelve hours on pig-liver. One 
of these tiny maggots he penned in the 
pulp chamber of the tooth with a light 
cotton plug. Three days of work killed 
the maggot. Another slim maggot then 
went to work, delved for three days, died. 
Then a third maggot. After nine days the 
tooth was cleaner than a dog’s, “with the 
exception of a thin, hard, white secretion 
left on the wall of the canal by the mag- 
got.” That coating was sterile. 

Twenty times Dentist Dreher made the 
experiment and 20 times the maggots 
emptied and_ sterilized decayed teeth. 
Simultaneous observation on 50 un-mag- 
gotted decayed teeth showed 47 of them 
infested with germs. Dentist Dreher is 
delighted in having a new aid in his work, 
hopes soon to put maggots to work on bad 
teeth in people’s mouths. 


———_ 





Glands 

The most fertile branch of Medicine 
today is the study of the body’s glands 
and the chemicals called hormones which 
those glands manufacture and distribute 
through the body. 

The pituitary seems to be the most 
important gland in the body. It is a 
reddish-grey oval mass the size of a hazel 
nut, and lies in a bony case at the base 
of the brain. Apparently the pituitary 
keeps all the other glands teamed up. 
(The thyroid keeps them steamed up.) 
If the pituitary gland does not supply the 
secretions which the body needs, doctors 
in some cases can remedy the deficiency 
by administering manufactured extracts. 
In case of too much secretion, extracts 
of other glands restrain the overactive 
pituitary. Sometimes a brain surgeon can 
cut out a piece of the gland and thus re- 
duce its output. 

Generally accredited as the nation’s 
foremost investigator of pituitary hor- 
mones and functions is Dr. Herbert 
McLean Evans, 50, big, shy, ever- 
investigating professor of biology in the 
University of California and director of 
its Institute of Experimental Biology at 
Berkeley. Professor Evans was the first 
deliberately to make giants by injecting 
normal animals with pituitary growth hor- 
mones. He was also first to discover 


Vitamin E, which is necessary for repro- 
duction in higher animals. The past year 
he has been laboring, with no let-up, at 
the Rockefeller Institute in Manhattan. 
This week he and Mrs. Evans left Man- 
hattan for Berkeley with a ninth, tenth, 
and perhaps an eleventh pituitary hormone 
which he and helpers have isolated. 

One of these is an adrenalotropic hor- 
mone. When the pituitary gland fails to 
send enough adrenalotropic substance 
through the blood, then another set of 
glands, the adrenals, which are essential 
to life, wastes away. But the exact rela- 
tion of hormones of the two glands is not 
yet clear. 

Another hormone discovered by Dr. 
Evans is diabetogenic. Contrary to in- 
sulin, this pituitary factor causes the body 
to accumulate sugar. 

A last new hormone of the pituitary, 
possibly identified by Dr. Evans, appar- 
ently magnifies the effect of one of the 





Underwood & Underwood 
CALIFORNIA'S EvANS 
The human result is profound. 


female sex hormones and seems to have 
a sex-stimulating effect of its own. 

But the pituitary gland, of which Dr. 
Evans is the master, is only one of nine 
organs positively known to secrete hor- 
mones. Of these organs, the stomach, 
intestine and pancreas are not “ductless 
glands.” ‘“Ductless glands” are the pitui- 
tary, the thyroid and the parathyroids 
(they lie in the neck), the adrenals (one 
rests on each kidney), the ovaries and 
the testes, all of which came in for atten- 
tion fortnight ago at the meeting of the 
American Medical Association in Mil- 
waukee.* 

It is already clearly established that 
the proportion of hormones manufactured 
and distributed by the ductless glands 
determines the varying nature of the vari- 
ous bodies, minds and temperaments 
which various humans have. 

The human result of the discovery of 


*Other organs which probably secrete hor- 
mones: pineal (in the brain), thymus (back of 
the collar bone), liver, heart, spleen. 
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every new hormone is potentially pro. 
found, particularly in case of disease 
Diabetics no longer die of diabetes simply 
because Canadian investigators isolated 
insulin from the pancreas. Women have 
shorter labor pains because a chemical 
which causes the womb to contract was 
found in the pituitary and obstetricians 
learned how to utilize it. More broadly 
knowledge of the hormones enables 
anthropologists to say that Scandinavians 
are tall because their pituitary produces 
large amounts of growth hormone and 
placid because their sex glands produce 4 
relatively insufficient supply of sex hor- 
mones. Contrariwise, sexuality seems to 
predominate in fervent and short  indi- 
viduals. With knowledge of hormone; 
now on hand a bold gland expert may yet 
be able to make a baby grow up into the 
kind of man or woman the parents wish. 
But first the gland man must treat the 
parents with proper hormones. 

Thus, a girl is vivacious partly because 
female sex hormones are flushing through 
her system. She can wear few clothes in 
winter because ¢theelin, one of those sex 
hormones, keeps her skin irrigated with 
warm blood. 

Or, again, a snub nose and bulging fore- 
head demonstrate that the individual’ 
thyroid was functioning poorly when, as 
a baby, his bones were hardening. For 
a time he lacked adequate thyroxine, the 
thyroid’s hormone. Had thyroxine (manu 
factured by a high grade druggist) been 
fed him in infancy, his features might 
now be classic. 

The variety of endocrine effects is end 
less. Sunday newspaper supplements por- 
tray them as marvels. The cinema assen- 
bled specimens for a film called Freaks. 
Physiologists constantly search for new 
hormones. Biochemists strive to analyze 
their structure, hoping eventually to make 
them artificially. The subject fills 20 
volumes of the German Handbuch der 
inneren Sekretion, edited by Berlin’s Pro- 
fessor Max Hirsch, whom Hitlerites have 
ousted for being a Jew. 

The foremost U. S. compendium on the 
glands and their secretions is the late 
Professor William Engelbach’s Endocrine 
Medicine. It consists of three volumes of 
text and one index volume (1.800 pp.), 
was published last year by Charles C 
Thomas of Springfield, Ill., costs $35 
Shortly after its publication Professor 
Engelbach, an ill, harried St. Louis prac- 
titioner who had vainly sought peace in 
Santa Barbara and in Manhattan, died. 

New researches- since Dr. Engelbach 
wrote Endocrine Medicine already war- 
rant a supplementary volume. Last year, 
for example, Dr. Harvey Cushing (for 
whom Yale last week created a special 
professorship of neurology) presented 4 
new disorder, “Cushing’s disease.” The 
face, neck and torso of the victim sud: 
denly become fat. The arms and legs 
remain normal. Round-shoulders develop, 
accompanied by backache. Men become 
impotent. Women cease to menstruate 
The skin becomes dusky. Professor Cush: 
ing, brain surgeon, found the cause t0 
be an overgrowth of certain (basophilic) 
pituitary cells. 

And, in Milwaukee, last fortnight: 

Johns Hopkins’ Professor Dean DeWiti 
Lewis, who is the new A. M. A. president 
said that he hunts for a tumor of thi 
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HESE photographs typi- 

fy the most important 

thing that has happened 
in American business in the 
last three and a half years. 


They picture men going back to 
work — skilled, capable, am- 
bitious, job-hungry American 
citizens. 


See them here lined up before 
the Goodyear employment 
offices in Akron, getting jobs 
by the hundreds, even thou- 
sands, as the call for produc- 
tion sounds. 


This is happening not alone 
in Akron and in Goodyear 
plants elsewhere, but in fac- 
tories of every kind in towns and 
cities all over this great land! 


OUR buying has started this. 
Washington snapped the paralysis 
of fear, and your buying did the 
rest. Keep it up! 


It’s putting men back on their jobs, 
back on payrolls. It’s setting wheels 
turning, pluming chimneys with 
smoke, starting silent machines 
humming, and bringing hope back 
to hearts that were black with 
despair. 


Today factories can turn out goods 
and dealers can stock their shelves 
with a new confidence that they 
can get back the money they put 
in merchandise, because they can 
find a market. 


And as more people go back to 
their jobs and payrolls continue to 
grow and flow into trade, the mar- 
kets will grow even greater. 


HERE is every reason why you 
should buy today. Apart from the 
fact that you furnish work for 
others, and thus safeguard your 


Everybody’s happy again. 
Another name is added to 


the Goodyear payroll as Fac- 
tory ManagerSlusserlooks on 


— building the world’s 
This photograph, taken in front of the Goodyear main offices in Akron, shows only 
a part of the long line of skilled tire-builders called back to work by increased 
buying. Between April 1 and May 31, 2500 men and women were added to the 
Goodyear payrolls in Akron, and similar scenes are being enacted at the Goodyear 


to be here, thank you 





His first day back on the job 


est 


known tires and mighty glad 


plants in Los Angeles and in Gadsden, Alabama 


own work by enabling others to 
buy the things you produce, you can 
fill your needs now at prices you may 
not see again. 


Take tires, for example — prices 
on tires have dropped, almost 
without interruption, for eight 
straight years. 


Now, with rubber and cotton on 
the rise along with other com- 
modities, you can foresee what is 


bound to happen. 


Yet if you act in time you can still 
buy a whole set of tires for 
no more than a single 
tire once cost you. 


And if you buy 
Goodyear Tires, 
you get tires three 
to four times better 
— in looks, safety, 
protection from 
blowouts, mileage 
— than any tires 
were a few years 
ago. 









OOK again at the photographs 
here—think what is happening in 
the mills and homes and markets of 
the country behind such scenes as 
these—see what your buying is doing! 


For your own as well as the com- 
mon good, keep it up! 


Whe CA fre ch is 
v PRESIDENT 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


This is the Goodyear All-Weather, which 
outsells any. other tire in the world. Even 
throughout the times of stress, Goodyear has 
kept faith with the public by lifting its qual- 
ity steadily higher, but today you can still 
buy this tire—the best tire we have ever 
made—for prices starting as low as $6.40 
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Maggot Dentists 


Fly maggots eat dead tissue and germs, 
but do not touch live flesh. This maggot 
habit the late Surgeon William Stevenson 
Baer applied to the treatment of festering 
wounds and bone diseases. He got aston- 
ishingly good results. Surgeons every- 
where are beginning to use the Baer tech- 
nique. 

Dentist George Clarence Dreher of 
Newark, N. J. pondered the use of mag- 
gots for cleaning the root canal completely 
of dead pulp, ordinarily a difficult pro- 
cedure. Too nice to experiment in a pa- 
tient’s mouth, Dentist Dreher got a 
freshly-pulled decayed front tooth—he 
reported last week in Dental Survey—and 
put a fat maggot to work on the decay. 
The maggot was too fat to get into the 
root canal. 

Thereupon Dentist Dreher hatched 
some germ-free blow-fly eggs and fed the 
larvae for twelve hours on pig-liver. One 
of these tiny maggots he penned in the 
pulp chamber of the tooth with a light 
cotton plug. Three days of work killed 
the maggot. Another slim maggot then 
went to work, delved for three days, died. 
Then a third maggot. After nine days the 
tooth was cleaner than a dog’s, “with the 
exception of a thin, hard, white secretion 
left on the wall of the canal by the mag- 
got.” That coating was sterile. 

Twenty times Dentist Dreher made the 
experiment and 20 times the maggots 
emptied and _ sterilized decayed teeth. 
Simultaneous observation on 50 un-mag- 
gotted decayed teeth showed 47 of them 
infested with germs. Dentist Dreher is 
delighted in having a new aid in his work, 
hopes soon to put maggots to work on bad 
teeth in people’s mouths. 


el 





Glands 

The most fertile branch of Medicine 
today is the study of the body’s glands 
and the chemicals called hormones which 
those glands manufacture and distribute 
through the body. 

The pituitary seems to be the most 
important gland in the body. It is a 
reddish-grey oval mass the size of a hazel 
nut, and lies in a bony case at the base 
of the brain. Apparently the pituitary 
keeps all the other glands teamed up. 
(The thyroid keeps them steamed up.) 
If the pituitary gland does not supply the 
secretions which the body needs, doctors 
in some cases can remedy the deficiency 
by administering manufactured extracts. 
In case of too much secretion, extracts 
of other glands restrain the overactive 
pituitary. Sometimes a brain surgeon can 
cut out a piece of the gland and thus re- 
duce its output. 

Generally accredited as the nation’s 
foremost investigator of pituitary hor- 
mones and functions is Dr. Herbert 
McLean Evans. 50. big, shy, ever- 
investigating professor of biology in the 
University of California and director of 
its Institute of Experimental Biology at 
Berkeley. Professor Evans was the first 
deliberately to make giants by injecting 
normal animals with pituitary growth hor- 
mones. He was also first to discover 


Vitamin E, which is necessary for repro- 
duction in higher animals. The past year 
he has been laboring, with no let-up, at 
the Rockefeller Institute in Manhattan. 
This week he and Mrs. Evans left Man- 
hattan for Berkeley with a ninth, tenth, 
and perhaps an eleventh pituitary hormone 
which he and helpers have isolated. 

One of these is an adrenalotropic hor- 
mone. When the pituitary gland fails to 
send enough adrenalotropic substance 
through the blood, then another set of 
glands, the adrenals, which are essential 
to life, wastes away. But the exact rela- 
tion of hormones of the two glands is not 
yet clear. 

Another hormone discovered by Dr. 
Evans is diabetogenic. Contrary to in- 
sulin, this pituitary factor causes the body 
to accumulate sugar. 

A last new hormone of the pituitary, 
possibly identified by Dr. Evans, appar- 
ently magnifies the effect of one of the 





Underwood & Underwood 
CALIFORNIA'S EVANS 


The human result is profound. 


female sex hormones and seems to have 
a sex-stimulating effect of its own. 

But the pituitary gland, of which Dr. 
Evans is the master, is only one of nine 
organs positively known to secrete hor- 
mones. Of these organs, the stomach, 
intestine and pancreas are not “ductless 
glands.” “Ductless glands” are the pitui- 
tary, the thyroid and the parathyroids 
(they lie in the neck), the adrenals (one 
rests on each kidney), the ovaries and 
the testes, all of which came in for atten- 
tion fortnight ago at the meeting of the 
American Medical Association in Mil- 
waukee.* 

It is already clearly established that 
the proportion of hormones manufactured 
and distributed by the ductless glands 
determines the varying nature of the vari- 
ous bodies, minds and temperaments 
which various humans have. 

The human result of the discovery of 


*Other organs which probably secrete hor- 
mones: pineal (in the brain), thymus (back of 
the collar bone), liver, heart, spleen. 
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every new hormone is potentially pro- 
found, particularly in case of disease 
Diabetics no longer die of diabetes simply 
because Canadian investigators isolated 
insulin from the pancreas. Women have 


shorter labor pains because a chemical, 


which causes the womb to contract was 
found in the pituitary and obstetricians 
learned how to utilize it. More broadly 
knowledge of the hormones _ enables 
anthropologists to say that Scandinavians 
are tall because their pituitary produces 
large amounts of growth hormone and 
placid because their sex glands produce a 
relatively insufficient supply of sex hor- 
mones. Contrariwise, sexuality seems to 
predominate in fervent and _ short  indi- 
viduals. With knowledge of hormones 
now on hand a bold gland expert may yet 
be able to make a baby grow up into the 
kind of man or woman the parents wish. 
But first the gland man must treat the 
parents with proper hormones. 

Thus, a girl is vivacious partly because 
female sex hormones are flushing through 
her system. She can wear few clothes in 
winter because ¢t/eelin, one of those sex 
hormones, keeps her skin irrigated with 
warm blood. 

Or, again, a snub nose and bulging fore- 
head demonstrate that the individual's 
thyroid was functioning poorly when, as 
a baby, his bones were hardening. For 
a time he lacked adequate thyroxine, the 
thyroid’s hormone. Had thyroxine (manv- 
factured by a high grade druggist) been 
fed him in infancy, his features might 
now be classic. 

The variety of endocrine effects is end- 
less. Sunday newspaper supplements por- 
tray them as marvels. The cinema assem- 
bled specimens for a film called Freaks. 
Physiologists constantly search for new 
hormones. Biochemists strive to analyze 
their structure, hoping eventually to make 
them artificially. The subject fills 20 
volumes of the German Handbuch der 
inneren Sekretion, edited by Berlin’s Pro 
fessor Max Hirsch, whom Hitlerites have 
ousted for being a Jew. 

The foremost U. S. compendium on the 
glands and their secretions is the late 
Professor William Engelbach’s Endocriné 
Medicine. It consists of three volumes of 
text and one index volume (1.800 pp.), 
was published last year by Charles C 
Thomas of Springfield, Ill., costs $35 
Shortly after its publication Professor 
Engelbach, an ill, harried St. Louis prac- 
titioner who had vainly sought peace in 
Santa Barbara and in Manhattan, died. 

New researches- since Dr. Engelbach 
wrote Endocrine Medicine already war- 
rant a supplementary volume. Last year, 
for example. Dr. Harvey Cushing (for 
whom Yale last week created a special 
professorship of neurology) presented 4 
new disorder, “Cushing’s disease.” The 
face, neck and torso of the victim sud 
denly become fat. The arms and _ legs 
remain normal. Round-shoulders develop. 
accompanied by backache. Men become 
impotent. Women cease to menstruate 
The skin becomes dusky. Professor Cush- 
ing, brain surgeon, found the cause to 
be an overgrowth of certain (basophilic) 
pituitary cells. 

And, in Milwaukee, last fortnight: 


Johns Hopkins’ Professor Dean DeWit 
Lewis, who is the new A. M. A. president 
said that he hunts for a tumor of the 
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HESE photographs typi- 

fy the most important 

thing that has happened 
in American business in the 
last three and a half years. 


They picture men going back to 
work — skilled, capable, am- 
bitious, job-hungry American 
citizens. 


See them here lined up before 
the Goodyear employment 
offices in Akron, getting jobs 
by the hundreds, even thou- 
sands, as the call for produc- 
tion sounds. 


This is happening not alone 
in Akron and in Goodyear 
plants elsewhere, but in fac- 
tories of every kind in towns and 
cities all over this great land! 


OUR buying has started this. 
Washington snapped the paralysis 
of fear, and your buying did the 
rest. Keep it up! 


It’s putting men back on their jobs, 
back on payrolls. It’s setting wheels 
turning, pluming chimneys with 
smoke, starting silent machines 
humming, and bringing hope back 
to hearts that were black with 
despair. 


Today factories can turn out goods 
and dealers can stock their shelves 
with a new confidence that they 
can get back the money they put 
in merchandise, because they can 
find a market. 


And as more people go back to 
their jobs and payrolls continue to 
grow and flow into trade, the mar- 
kets will grow even greater. 


HERE is every reason why you 
should buy today. Apart from the 
fact that you furnish work for 
others, and thus safeguard your 





Everybody’s happy again. 
Another name is added to 
the Goodyear payroll as Fac- 
tory ManagerSlusserlooks on 





His first day back on the 


4 ’ ee 
— building the world's best 


This photograph, taken in front of the Goodyear main offices in Akron, shows only 
a part of the long line of skilled tire-builders called back to work by increased 
buying. Between April 1 and May 31, 2500 men and women were added to the 
Goodyear payrolls in Akron, and similar scenes are being enacted at the Goodyear 


known tires and mighty glad 
to be here, thank you 


plants in Los Angeles and in Gadsden, Alabama 


own work by enabling others to 
buy the things you produce, you can 
fill your needs now at prices you may 
not see again. 


Take tires, for example — prices 
on tires have dropped, almost 
without interruption, for eight 
straight years. 


Now, with rubber and cotton on 
the rise along with other com- 
modities, you can foresee what is 
bound to happen. 


Yet if you act in time you can still 
buy a whole set of tires for 
no more than a single 
tire once cost you. 


And if you buy 
Goodyear Tires, 
you get tires three 
to four times better 
— in looks, safety, 
protection from 
blowouts, mileage 


— than any tires 
were a few years 
ago. 








OOK again at the photographs 
here—think what is happening in 
the mills and homes and markets of 
the country behind such scenes as 
these—see what your buying is doing! 


For your own as well as the com- 
mon good, keep it up! 


> 
SG 
VY, Ted fre Ck _ 
v PRESIDENT 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC, 


This is the Goodyear All-Weather, which 
outsells any other tire in the world. Even 
throughout the times of stress, Goodyear has 
kept faith with the public by lifting its qual- 
ity steadily higher, but today you can still 
buy this tire—the best tire we have ever 
made— for prices starting as low as $6.40 











"The Old Car Comes 


4 Mobili Anoppue Mensou. Dorotuy MACKAILL | and 











| HUSBAND: “I wish we hadn’t been roped 2 WIFE: “I know, but Mrs. Chase says their =» ¢ 
into going to the Lake with the Chases this car is laid up for repairs—even if it is new. ta 
week-end. Our car will look so shabby beside Unless we all go in our car, we can’t go. And th 
their grand new car.” I don’t want to disappoint Jimmy.” 








4, HUSBAND: “I found that good oil makes 5S MRS. CHASE: "My husband certainly seemed 
most any car last longer and run better and impressed with the way your car runs.” 
cost less. I stick to Mobiloil and never use re) 
anything else.” al 
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6 HUSBAND: “The Chases were nice, weren't 
they? And Mr. Chase certainly couldn’t get 
over the way our car runs. He seemed tickled 
about that Mobiloil tip I gave him.” 





CHASE: “Say, this old bus of yours cer- 
tainly runs well.—Four years old?— How in 
the world do you do it!” 














Save oil costs 


Save car costs 


Today’s speeds give oils double 


the wallop they took 3 years ago. 
That is why—today—you need 
Mobiloil. It can take punishment 
— because it is dowble-range. Drive 
slow... you get no gum or carbon. 
Drive fast... Mobiloil does not 
thin out dangerously. You save 
expensive repairs. You lengthen 
car life. And because Mobiloil 
lasts longer, your yearly oil bill 
is actually /ess. That is why— 
at 30¢ a quart — Mobiloil is the 


largest-selling oil in the world. 


Change to Mobiloil today! 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YOKK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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1 SAW A MAR-VELOUS 
MENTAL ACT AT THE : 
THEATRE LAST NIGHT HERES WHAT 


HAPPENED 


— A MAGICIAN 
CAME DOWN FROM 
THE STAGE AND 
1GAVE HIM MY 
WEDDING RING. 
HIS BLINDFOLD- 
ED ASSISTANT 
ACTUALLY READ 
OFF OUR 
INITIALS AND 
THE DATE. 


TODAYS FEATURE 
AL and MAY- 


Mind Reading Act- 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


TELEPATHY 


_..-THE TRICK 1S THEY HAVE 
A CODE THE GIRL GETS THE 
MESSAGE BY LISTENING FOR 
THE FIRST LETTER IN EVERY 
WORD OF THE MAGICIANS 
TALK SOMETIMES THE GIRL 








WE SMOKE THESE 

BECAUSE THEY | {THE TRUTH IS THAT 

ARE SUPPOSED | | CAMELS ARE MILDER. 

TO BE MILDER. } | THEY USE MORE Ex- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS. 
TRY ONE, GIRLS, AND 


CAN EVEN READ" THE SERIAL 
NUMBERS ON A 
DOLLAR BILL. 


THANK YOU, BILL—J’LL BILL,! BELIEVE YOU'RE 
1 TRY ONE AND SEE. RIGHT ABOUT CAMELS. 


wHy DO ITS THE § 





THEY HAVE ropacee 
ASUCH A MILD, HA 
RICH FLAVOR 2M COUNTS. 






FREE-s<10 no movey- FREE 


TAINING 23 MYSTIFYING CIGARETTE, CARD, 
AND COIN TRICKS. YOU CAN FOOL THOSE 
“WISE GUYS” THAT KNOW IT ALL, WITHOUT 
SKILL OR PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE. MAIL 
ORDER BLANK AT RIGHT WITH FRONTS 
FROM FIVE PACKS OF CAMELS, 





36-PAGE ILLUSTRATED MAGIC BOOK CON- } 


1TS Mon UN 
10 k EF 


YOULL CHANGE 
YOUR BRAND! 


of, 


A 4 





Camels are made 
from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobac- 
cos than any other 


popular bran 


d. 


You’ll appreciate 
the mildness...the 
flavor...the added 


pleasure of cost- 


lier tobaccos. 


BLEND 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Dept. 14-A, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


I enclose fronts from 5 Camel packs. 
Send postpaid Free Magic Book. 


Name_ 


Street_ 
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parathyroid when he gets a case of bone 
cyst. The cysts*develop and the bones 
get softer and shorter because the dis- 
eased parathyroid cannot produce enough 
hormones to hold calcium in the bones. 
Surgeon Lewis cuts out the parathyroid 
tumors, cures his patients. 

Drs. Max Ballin and Plinn F. Morse 
of Detroit look at more than the para- 
thyroids when bones go wrong. The thy- 
roid is frequently involved in cases of 
arthritis, although its main influence is 
in a general weakening of the bones with- 
out localizing the trouble. Disease of the 
pancreas or of the adrenals may also 
affect the bones. They mentioned a man 
who broke a leg while sneezing. Autopsy 
showed a diseased pancreas and a para- 
thyroid tumor. 

The pancreas, an adjunct to the bowels, 
produces insulin whose dramatic influ- 
ence on diabetes matches the dramatic 
effect of iodine on goitre. When the 
pancreas is inactive or diseased it pro- 
duces too little insulin for the system. 
Hence diabetes. Too active a pancreas 
produces too much insulin, causes an op- 
posite disease called hyperinsulinism. or 
“hungry disease.” Dr. Seale Harris of 
Birmingham, who has studied this phe- 
nomenon for ten years, described the 
symptoms as excessive hunger accom- 
panied by weakness. nervousness, tremors, 
sweating and mental lapses. Many a per- 
son considered to be an epileptic actually 
suffers only from “hunger disease,” said 
Dr. Harris. Only positive way to diagnose 
hunger disease is to find abnormally little 
sugar in the blood. Most important cause 
of the hyperinsulinism is an_ inflamed 
pancreas. Careful adherence to a diet 
low in starches and sugars and high in 
fats will control mild cases. In more 
severe cases, as in severe goitres, a sur- 
geon must remove part of the gland. 
Pancreatic surgery is much more diff- 
cult than thyroid surgery. 

A newly discovered function of the 
adrenals which Columbia University’s 
Professor Raymund Lull Zwemer recog- 
nizes, is the regulation of salt and water 
in the body. This power resembles the 
power of insulin on sugar, the parathyroid 
on calcium, the thyroid on iodine. Com- 
mon salt benefits cases of Addison's dis- 
ease, a disease caused by defective 
adrenals. 

The thyroid received little attention at 
last fortnight’s meetings, apparently be- 
cause its physiology is broadly understood 
and because the number of goitre cases 
in the country is shrinking (Time. May 
29). Nor did the sex glands per se come 
up for much discussion. The pituitary 
predominated over all. 


- 


OQuarization 


With 12,000,000 Negroes at hand, U. S 
doctors have seen only two who turned 
completely white during life—one in Bos- 
ton, one in Cincinnati. Last week a third 
specimen, Jean-Joseph Dauphin. arrived 
in Manhattan from the black Republic of 
Haiti. Blanched M. Dauphin carried a 
letter from Dr. Rulx Leon, director gen- 
eral of Haiti’s public health service. The 
letter commended M. Dauphin to the at- 
tention of U. S. scientists. But immigra- 
tion officers detained M. Dauphin at Ellis 
Island because he is illiterate. Later they 
let him proceed to the Chicago meeting 


of the Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Haitians call deliberate blanching 
“ouarization.”” They call darkening ‘“hai- 
tianization.” Jean-Joseph Dauphin “‘ouar- 
ized’ himself by accident last summer. 
He asked his father. a brewer of herbs, for 
some “ouarit” beans to cure his asthma. 
The ouarit, sometimes called sea bean, is 
an oval, black-striped red bean about the 
size of a large lima bean. Jean-Joseph 
Ysmeon Dauphin’s father told him to take 
only a speck of ouarit at a time, because 
the bean was an aphrodisiac. Jean-Joseph 
is 57. Suffering, he decided to kill or cure. 
He took a whole bean each day for five 
days. On the sixth day he took two ouarit 
beans. Soon after, he swears, he became 
unconscious, remained that way for some 
days. When he regained consciousness, he 
was stone blind and “swelled up like a 
dead pig.” His skin was an itching, burn- 
ing rash. For two months he stayed in 
that condition. Then his sight returned 
- S| 
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Jean-JosepH DAUPHIN 


Ile took a whole bean each day. 


and he began to improve. But, to his 
shame as a good Haitian, he was entirely 
white. not the sallow white of the albino, 
nor the blotched white of the syphilitic, 
but the white of the true Caucasian. His 
hair remained kinky. 

President Stenio Vincent of Haiti called 
on “ouarized” Jean-Joseph Dauphin. 
Haitian doctors examined him and the 
ouarit bean. They suspect traces of cya- 
nide in the bean, hope U. S. investigators 
will discover the cause of the transforma- 
tion 

Black Haitian patriots hope that the 
man will turn black again. Otherwise, 
argued President Vincent, “if by virtue of 
the ouarit we were able to choose the 
Caucasian race, our history evidently 
would have no meaning to our descend- 
ants. Our legitimate pretension to march 
one day at the head of a great black 
civilization would fall by the wayside. .. . 
Henceforth, on this planet there would be 
nothing but white.” 

Last week Jean-Joseph Dauphin was 
loyally struggling to “haitianize” himself 
by exposing himself to the sun. The tips 
of his ears were beginning to turn black 
again. 
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No Sleepless N ights... 


you'll sleep like a top in our 


quiet rooms 


HE clatter and clamor of city night 

life won't seep into your bedroom at 
these hotels under the direction of Ralph 
Hitz. At any one of these famous hostel- 
ries you're near the town’s joys—but far 
from its noise. Soft, downy beds—plenty 
of clear, fresh air... will lull you to rest- 
ful, unbroken slumber. Y ou ’llawaken fit 
and refreshed, ready to tackle anything 
in the way of business or pleasure that 
presents itself. Next time you’re in New 
York—Detroit—Atlantic City—or Dayton, 
stop at one of these hotels. You'll get a 
new deal in comfort and economy, with 
radical new low rates just put into effect. 


Hotels under direction of 


RALPH 
@ In New York 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue 
2500 Rooms, $3.00 up 


@ In New York 
THE LEXINGTON 


Lexington Avenue at 48th Street 
801 Rooms, $3.00 up 


@ In Detroit 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 


1200 Rooms, $2.50 up 
@ In Dayton 
THE VAN CLEVE 


300 Rooms, $2.50 up 
@ In Atlantic City 
THE RITZ-CARLTON 


450 Rooms, $4.00 up 


HITZ 
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THIS CRUISE 
HAS 
EVERYTHING! 





INDIA. . . one of 24 coun- 
tries on this itinerary. 


Via Penang (Angkor 


Wat), Boroboedoer, 
BALI. Days, instead of 


hours, ininteresting ports. 









TENNIS AND SQUASH... 
on full-size courts. ..and 
many other unusual ac- 
tivities on famous Em- 
press of Britain, largest 
world cruise liner afloat. 


4 
SPECIAL TRAIN IN INDIA 
. an instance of the 
planning made possible 
by 10 years’ world cruise 
experience anda net- 
work of 179 agencies. 


130 days... 32 ports 
including BALI. 
Ship cruise only, 
$1600 wp. Standard 
shore excursion pro- 
gramme, $500. 


TIME 


“1 SAW MORE THAN 
independent 





, «travellers do” 


SAID MR. JOHN GREENEBAUM, 
OF CHICAGO 


“I played golf at ten ports, 


L 4 a”) 
on the world cruise. 


@ “I think I sawas much on the world cruise as the indepen- 
dent traveller could see in awhole year. And more comfortably. 
There was no packing and unpacking. No lying around in out- 
of-the-way ports waiting for ships that operate on a two-to- 
four-week schedule, and then having to go ona tramp steamer. 
No need to speak the local language...so much more impor- 
tant a factor in the East than it is in Europe. Guides and trans- 
portation were always ready. And always, when I was through 
sight-seeing, there was the ‘Empress’ waiting for me in port 
with a good dinner. 

“T happen to be an enthusiastic golfer, so I took my clubs 
along. On the ship I practiced regularly with the driving net. 
I played golf at ten ports, including Singapore, where the 
caddies pick up the balls with their feet. 

“The food, the accommodation, and the staff were of the 
best. I met a great many people and formed many desirable 
contacts. I have crossed the Atlantic 28 times, been on numer- 
ous cruises, and travelled independently a great deal. And I 
can say without reservation that I prefer the Empress of Britain 
to any other ship I have ever used.” 

Why not plan to take the 1934 World Cruise now? Get ship’s 
plan, itinerary, fare schedule ... from your agent, or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Adanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, Montreal. 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 4, 1934 





Evpress-Britain 


WORLD CRUISE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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ANIMALS 


In The Bronx 

RATTLER LOOSE IN BRONX, BITE 
KILLS IN 15 MINUTES, screamed New 
York’s tabloid News one day last week, 
In varying versions New Yorkers read of 
one Paul Mosher, 25, who, lounging with 
a friend in his Bronx backyard, had heard 
a sinister rattle, beheld four 7-ft. Texas 
rattlesnakes coiled and ready to strike 
Stoutly the friends had seized rocks 
crushed the life out of three serpents. But 
the fourth had escaped. 

At once police, detectives and the Bronx 
Zoo's reptile house keeper Fred Taggert, 
began scuttling about the neighborhood 
Mothers locked up their children. 

Next day Dr. Raymond Lee Ditmars, 
famed herpetologist, examined the dead 
snakes. Quietly but firmly he announced 
that they bore no bruises, had been dead 
at least 24 hours before the alleged ston- 
ing. He thought the Texas rattlers, which 
cannot bear exposure, had probably died 
of sunburn. 

Soon conscience-stricken Paul Mosher, 
an amateur taxidermist, hurried to Dr, 
Ditmars to confess that he had invented 
both the story and the fourth snake. The 
snakes, he said, were indeed dead when he 
got them from Hawaii Joe, snake charmer 
at Hubert’s Museum on 42nd St. Said 
Hawaii Joe, who has a coiled rattlesnake 
tattooed on each cheek and a butterfly on 
his forehead, and whose real name is 
Charles Chillingsworth: “In my business 
I use up from eight to ten rattlers a week. 
I get em from Texas at $1 a pound. ... 
I can’t use dead snakes in my stunt, so I 
gave him all three. Next thing I see in 
the papers is a big story how these two 
guys killed the snakes with stones. That’s 
not true. I’m the one that killed ’em. I 
use ‘em up fast. They get exhausted fight- 
ing me.” 


Cold Fire 
The trail’s a lane, the trail’s a lane. 
Dead is the branding fire. 

The prairies wild are tame and mild, 
All close corralled with wire. 
—Badger Clark 
From Texas last week went news of an- 
other milestone passed by the dying Old 
West. No more will round-ups end with 
the branding fire, the pen filled with fren- 
zied bawling and the smell of burning 
hair and flesh. By a process introduced 
by Amarillo’s Dr. O. M. Franklin the 
branding iron is dipped in a chemical, the 
calf stamped as though it were a cold- 
storage egg. In a few days the chemical 
painlessly eats away hair, turns red flesh 
to white, leaves a clean-cut Bar X or 








Lazy kK. 
Suffocated Fish 
One day three weeks ago Tanker TN-78, 


bearing a cargo of molasses, sank in the 
Mohawk River near Little Falls, N. Y. 
Few days later the river began to grow 
white with the bellies of thousands 0! 
dead perch, dead carp, dead whitefish. The 
Conservation Department reported last 
week that the molasses had glued up the 
gills through which the perch, carp and 
whitefish breathed 
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55 Internationals serve the 
Nash-Finch Company 


The Nash-Finch Company is one of the country’s larg- 
est wholesale distributors of groceries. coffees, fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Since the first of their Interna- 
tional Trucks was purchased, 13 years ago, their fleet 
has been called on for every conceivable type of 
urban and cross-country service. Their 


preference for Internationals is high 
tribute to the stamina of these 
» m, 





trucks and the vast servicing 


. organization which 
i, 


— maintains them. 


" INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


ARE SERVICED BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
COMPANY-OWNED TRUCK SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


International reputation is 






built on Performance, Nasu-Fincu Company 


4OLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


Appearance, and Service 


A Wherever motor trucks may travel they are 
never outside the endless circle of Interna- 
tional’s company-owned servicing facilities— 
never far from factory-trained mechanics, 
standard maintenance practice, or authentic 
factory parts. 





Internationals are never far away from the 
careful, responsible scrutiny of those who 
know them best — their own makers. 

Lower than ever in first cost, today, Inter- 
national Trucks are equally low in their 
operating costs per ton-mile, due not only to 
the essential soundness of their construction, 
but to the far-flung servicing organization 
that safeguards them long after their purchase 
has been forgotten. 





t INTERNATIONAL 


oy | ' 

Whatever your business may be, or wher- 
ever your trucks may be called upon to travel 
— this most complete line of trucks will 
render you the most economical kind of all- 





around service. truck on up to the powerful, heavy-duty mod- 

There are now International models for els of 749-ton capacity. Visit the International 
every conceivable requirement in any line of branch or dealer near you and see the justly- 
business, ranging from the new !4-ton delivery famous International economy demonstrated. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 
5 (incornPoraTeD) a 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Here 


is the best way to find 


COOL 
Contentment 





Try New Hampshire this summer, where green 
trees and wide meadows help to drive away the 
city’s dusty discontent. No matter how tired you 
are, soon after you cross New Hampshire's 
friendly boundary line, you will feel the cool 
breezes urging you to get outdoors—urging you 
to match your strength against that of the green 
mountainsides and to hear the rustling leaves 
mingling their music with the brooks. 

On one of New Hampshire’s many lake or 
ocean beaches there is a private place reserved 
for you to get a lazy coat of tan between plunges 
ian the cool, green waters. Modern highways 
bring you age-old scenic beauties with all the 
comforts of today. 

Send for the free booklet to help you plan your 
New Hampshire vacation. You will begin to 
feel the thrill—and hospitality—of New Hamp- 
shire as you read it and see the beautiful photo- 
graphs. You will wonder why you have stayed 
away from New Hampshire so long. Clip the 
coupon and send it today. 


NEW. 
HAMPSHIRE 


“all the year round” 


New HAMPSHIRE State DEVELOPMEN1 
COMMISSION 

62 Park Street 
noord, New Hamp 

Please send me your attractive vacation literature 


Name. 





Address. 
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Musicomedies of the Week 

In the current revival of cinemas with 
music, Warner Brothers, who claim that 
they started the cycle with g2nd Street 
and Gold Diggers of 1933, favor backstage 
romances, staged with super-Ziegfeldian 
extravagance. Samuel Goldwyn surrounds 
Eddie Cantor with girls and animals. Uni- 
versal, sceptical of the new vogue, was last 
week completing a cheap ($100,000) cine- 
musicomedy, partly financed by two Man- 
hattan shoestring producers and produced 
at Paramount’s Long Island lot, which has 
been disused for two years. 

Trend toward cinemas with music was 
indicated by two which opened last week: 

College Humor (Paramount) is a fran- 
tic little absurdity about an institution 
called Midwest (football rival: Yarwood) 
where Jack Oakie is the dormitory dunce, 


Lona Andre the campus belle, Richard 
Arlen a neurotic footballer, and Bing 


Crosby the professor of music. With that 
inappropriate calm which is his chief dis- 
tinction, Crosby yodels songs called 
“Learn to Croon,” “Play Ball,” “Moon- 
struck,” “The Old Ox Road.” Paramount, 
more versatile than its competitors, has 
two types of musical pictures. Those in 
which Maurice Chevalier is directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch are for metropolitan con- 
sumption. The others, of which this is a 
fair sample, contain as many radio clowns 
and crooners as possible, are intended to 
delight rural cinemaddicts whose tastes in 
diversion have been shaped by wireless. 
Thus, College Humor contains George 
Burns and Gracie Allen. 

Melody Cruise, RKO’s first musical pro- 
duction, is built around Charles Ruggles— 
an expert comedian but no singer—in the 
character of a gentle bon vivant with a 
perpetual case of jitters. He embarks 
from Manhattan to San Francisco, has his 
trip made hideous by two chorus 
whom he discovers in his room after the 
ship has sailed. The main liabilities of 
Melody Cruise are the performers tech- 
nically called “juveniles’—Phil Harris, 
who sings well but looks like Harry Rich- 
man with curvature of the nose, and Helen 
Mack. There are two pleasing songs,— 
“He Isn’t the Marrying Kind” and “Isn't 
This a Night for Love’—attractive ship- 
board interiors, and photographic novelties 
like a shot of the sky with stars assembling 
themselves into a bar of music. Comment 
by Mordaunt Hall, onetime British Arm) 
officer who writes astonished cinema re- 
views for the New York Times: “One 
might hazard that it is a film in which the 
wizardry of the camera ‘is the thing.’ ” 


girls 


The New Pictures 

Baby Face (Warner) is notable mainly 
because, when the Hays organization or- 
dered portions of it changed, it caused 
one of the studio rows between Darry] 
Zanuck and Harry Warner as a result of 
which Zanuck quit Warners, formed a new 
company called Twentieth Century Pic- 
tures, Inc. to release films through United 
Artists. A morose and timidly salacious 
study of the life and loves of a saloon 
keeper’s daughter (Barbara Stanwyck), it 
shows her flirting to get a job in a bank, 


rolling an eye at the department manager, 
arousing the lower nature of the cashier, 
finally having an affair with the vice presi- 
dent. The cashier shoots the vice presi- 
dent and himself, leaving Lily Powers to 
marry the president. Most spurious shot: 
Lily’s change of heart in the last reel— 
when she has deserted her _president- 
husband and started for Paris with most 
of the funds which he needs to save him- 
self from jail. 





Hold Your Man (MGM). Jean Har- 
low is the pattern for every U. S. dance 
hall hostess whose hair responds to dye. 
Clark Gable is the apotheosis of the heel.* 
They therefore constitute an ideal starring 
team for a picture, of which the aim is to 
romanticize the love life of a Brooklyn 
strumpet and a petty thief. 

Eddie Hall (Clark Gable) is first seen 
scampering up a flight of brownstone steps 
to get away from a policeman. He scuttles 
into the first convenient room, which con- 
tains Jean Harlow taking a bath. There 

















Jean Haritow & GABLE 


They got intimate, then acquainted. 


begins almost immediately a courtship 
conducted, as is customary in such cine- 
mas, by means of cohabitation. Unfor- 
tunately, before Eddie and Ruby (Jean 
Harlow) have had time to become 
intimately acquainted, he attempts a feat 
of larceny too difficult for his abilities 

When he gets out of jail, Eddie decides 
to try the badger game. He has Ruby in- 
vite a married admirer to the apartment 
plans to break in on the couple in time to 
practice blackmail. Instead, overcome by 
jealousy, he whacks the caller on the jaw 
so hard he dies. Eddie runs away, Ruby 
goes to the reformatory. Eddie visits her, 
persuades an elderly colored clergyman 
calling on his wayward daughter to marry 
them in the institution’s chapel. Their 
wedding, with policemen who have gotten 
wind of Eddie’s presence pounding on the 
door, is the high point of the story. The 
closing shot shows Ruby and her son, who 


less 


\ny incompetent or undesirable person; 4 
hanger-on; one who pretends to a criminal ability 
he docs not possess. (From “heeler’? one who 
follows at the heels of another, or from ‘down 
at heel.”)—American Tramp and Underworld 
Slang—Godfrey Irwin. 
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FOR YOUR FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


SHADED walks of flagstone converge 
on one side of Independence Square 
at the old Colonial State House, 
known and loved by a nation as 
Independence Hall. Here 


Declaration of American Indepen- 


the 


dence was signed in 1776. 
Principles of independence still 
radiate from this Philadelphia 
neighborhood. Across the square, 
facing the hall where Jefferson’s 
“Declaration” was signed, stands 
the home of The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. This institu- 
tion is helping hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens along the road to 
financial independence. At the first 
of the year their lives were insured 
for over two billions of dollars. 
The charter for The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company was granted 
in 1847 to a group of twenty-six of 
the leading business and _profes- 
sional men of Philadelphia. Because 


they believed in life insurance, a 
new idea in America at that time, 
they created this mutual company 
that they and their friends might 
enjoy its benefits. In the first year 
insurance to the amount of $224,500 
was written on 65 lives. 
Traditions of conservatism, 


handed down from the Quaker 
founders of eighty-six years ago, 


continue to dominate the actions of 
today’s trustees. Beyond the restric- 
tions imposed by law, these men in- 
sist that Penn Mutual investments 
be of the highest quality and widely 
The result is that flue- 
tuations in the value of securities 


diversified. 


held are relatively unimportant. As 
related to total asset holdings, they 
have no material effect upon the 
policyholder’s interest. Last year, 
in spite of adverse business condi- 
tions, assets increased $17,985,008. 
They amounted to $514,588,274. 





But the history of Penn Mutual 
is not, primarily, a record of steady 
financial growth through boom 
times and depressions, imposing 
though that may be. It is the story 
of the increasing power of life in- 
surance to bring happiness and 
security into human lives. Since the 
day in 1847, when twenty-six men 
banded themselves together to found 
this company, the scope of life in- 
surance, as Penn Mutual interprets 
it, has broadened vastly. It has be- 
come increasingly practical and 
adaptable to the living, spending 
and saving needs of the people. 

This structure, The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was built 
for your protection. Today its many 
contracts, life insurance or annuity, 
or combinations of the two, can re- 
lieve you from present worry. They 
can make financial independence 
your future certainty! 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. A. 


LAW, PRESIDENT e 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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is older than he ought to be, waiting to 
meet Eddie when he returns from Sing 
She has secured for him a job in 
Cincinnati. He has promised to go 
straight. 

All this is fundamentally as absurd as 
it sounds but much less vicious. Actually, 
the hero and heroine of Hold Your Man 
resemble characters from the Morte d’Ar- 
thur much more than their counterparts in 
life. The picture is based on the shrewd 
supposition that cinemaddicts derive a 
pleasant re-assurance from detecting—in 
persons with whom they can identify 
themselves—noble motives for bad deeds. 
The fact that it is completely insincere 
does not imply that it was inefficiently 
written, by Anita Loos, directed, by Sam 
Wood, or acted, by Hollywood’s foremost 
speciaiists in sex. It contains a few defi- 
nitely first-rate shots—such as the one of 
Eddie, when he gets back from jail for the 
first time, jumping out of a taxi and glanc- 
ing up to the windows of his apartment to 
see if anyone is there. 


Sing. 








TIME 


When Ladies Meet (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) is an adaptation of last winter's 
play by Rachel Crothers. Like most such 
cinemas, it improves on its original in act- 
ing, equals it in other respects. Ann 
Harding is the wife who unintention- 
ally meets the young lady novelist her pub- 
lisher husband is trying, with an elaborate 
show of emotion, to seduce. Myrna Loy is 
the novelist, Robert Montgomery the airy 
journalist who contrives to bring the 
women together. After an evening of chip- 
per conversation at a handsomely remod- 
eled Westchester farmhouse, all of them 
find out where they stand including the 
husband (Frank Morgan) who is even 
more of a scamp than he appears to be. 
As the slightly addled hostess who presides 
over this difficult houseparty, Alice Brady 
—who was one of the cinema's prettiest 
ingenues 15 years ago, before she became 
one of Manhattan’s best actresses—proves 


herself such an expert comedienne that 
she is quite likely to stay in Holly- 
wood 
GaROWER 
Rta 


“I feel terrible—I hardly slept a month last night!” 


“My dear fellow, you really should change to Sanka Coffee” 


AYBE you’ve known sleepless 
nights that seemed six months 
long. And maybe caffein caused them. 
The way to get around that is to 


change to Sanka Coffee. Sanka Cof- 


fee has 97% of the caffein removed. 


By removing the caffein, our Sanka 
engineers have removed the sleep- 
lessness. But that’s all. The flavor, the 
goodness, and the pungency remain. 
Chances are your grocer has Sanka 


Coffee .Itisa product of General Foods. 
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Zook 


In a farmhouse near Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, 48 years ago was born George Fred: 
erick Zook, son of Douglas and Helen 
Follenius Zook. In 1902 George Zook 
entered the University of Kansas, carry- 
ing his spare clothing in a shoe box. He 
worked his way through by driving a 
hearse. He made Phi Kappa Phi. Five 
years after graduating he married a class. 
mate, Susie Gant. Specializing in modem 
European history, George Zook became a 
fellow at Kansas, an assistant at Cornell, 
an instructor at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, then an assistant professor, then an 
associate professor, then a full professor. 
From 1920 to 1925 he was chief of the 
division of higher education of the U. §. 
Bureau of Education. 

Eight years ago Dr. Zook became presi- 
dent of the University of Akron (Ohio), 
a tax-supported institution with 87 teach- 
ers and 1,322 students, Akronites attend: 
ing gratis. Nearest Akron has come to 
fame was when its Professor Walter 
Charles Kraatz was erroneously reported 
to have been sent, for observation, an 
alarm clock containing a spider that for 
three weeks attempted to spin a web from 
hour hand to minute hand. President 
Zook ran his University ably. He kept his 
political views to himself. He joined Ro- 
tary. He is a Methodist. He and Mrs 
Zook have an adopted son, Charles, just 
out of high school. 

Last week Dr. Zook became U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 











Methodist v. “Militarist” 
Having financed 51 land-grant colleges, 
the U. S. Government requires that they 


provide military training (R. O. T. C.) for 
their students. Most of the 51 colleges 
make that training compulsory. Other 


institutions have R. O. T. C. units, too, 
some compulsory, some not. Last year 
114,545 students were given R. O. T. C. 
training. Those who disliked it made 
more noise this year than ever before. At 
Northwestern University last month 30 
pacifists, with banners, heckled an R. 0. 
T. C. dress parade. At the College of the 
City of New York, students attempted to 
gang their President Frederick Bertrand 
Robinson at an R. O. T. C. parade while he 
belabored them with an umbrella. At Wis- 
consin and Missouri pacifists were bitter. 

Ennis H. Coale, 20, is a good Methodist 
and a member of the Epworth League 
W* en he entered the University of Mary- 
land last autumn, he declined to join the 
R.O. T. C. Quaker students at Maryland 
are exempt from _ military training. 
Student Coale claimed the same exemp- 
tion on the grounds that the Methodist 
Church is against war. He was promptly 
suspended by Maryland’s President Ray- 
mond Allen Pearson. Aided by his father, 
Ennis Coale took his case to court. A 
circuit judge granted him a writ of manda- 
mus to force the University to reinstate 
him. j 

Last week the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals unanimously reversed the prior rul- 
ing, on the grounds that the University 
was acting with authority lawfully con- 
ferred upon it. 
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f the Fourth 
for less than the cost of he notse 





Home Movies—less than 10¢ a “shot” with new 329" Ciné-Kodak 


HE FOURTH isn’tover on July sth 
+ in the home with a Ciné-Kodak 
Eight. The biggest fun comes when 
the movies you made are thrown on 
your own home screen. Your holiday 
trip... the picnic under the trees... 
the fireworks. See it again and again. 
Cost? Less than 10¢ a “‘shot.” 


By a new principle, Ciné-Kodak 


Eight makes one foot of film go as far 
as four—gives you 20 to 30 scenes on 
a $2.25 roll of film. Each scene as long 
as the average news-reel shot. dud 
the price includes the finishing. 


A full-fledged movie camera 


$29.50 buys this beautifully made 
camera. Precise. Compact. Simple. 


Easy to use as a Brownie—you'll get 
clear, sharp movies from the first 
time you try. 

Ask 
show you 
Eight. Or write for the booklet that 
tells all about it. Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 


dealer to 
the 


Ciné-Kodak 


made 


your 


movies with 


Eastman 





IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 
pn tte ten act Aetna SSSA 





C 1 nN ¢ -Ko d ak E I G HT Lastmans NewLtinciple Nhvie Camera 
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Shrewd observers sensed that these 
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| vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 
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PARADES | 


Reunion in Des Moines 
3,495 with Bags. Atop the steel 


canopy overhanging the entrance to 
The Register and Tribune building in 
Des Moines one noon last month 
stood two girls modishly frocked in 
white clicking at their comptometers 
till they had counted 3,495 young 
Iowans marching past with the ochre 
canvas bags from which they deliver 
Iowa’s justly famed newspaper. 

32,000 spectators acclaimed this 
blue-shirted, white trousered column 
the greatest army of newspaper car- 
| rier salesmen ever assembled. In the 
forest of banners swaying overhead 
one proclaimed: “4,331 carriers de- 
liver Register and Tribunes in 852 Iowa 
|towns!” Another: “33,000 gain in 
| circulation since 1929!” 























LIAISON OFFICER 
» +» 3,495 clocked with bags 


Festivities began with a guberna- 
torial greeting, a preview in 3 theaters 
of “King of the Arena,” censored 
western movie; ended with an after- 
noon at the amusement park, free 
roller coaster, swimming, ice cream. 
Overhead droned the newspaper’s 
autogiro Good News III. 

In floats and costumes lithe sun- 
lads* depicted scores of fea- 
tures from Tarzan to Lippmann which | 
make The Register and Tribune a vital | 
organ in nearly a quarter million Iowa | 
homes where dwells some of the 
nation’s best purchasing power. 


burnt 





officers be- 
and Iowa 
This realization is grow- 
ing among national advertisers who 
eye the rich territory where The Des 


the liaison 
happenings 


Carriers are 
tween world 
customers. 








Moines Register and Tribune keeps a 
daily rendezvous, 


*14 won college scholarships given an- 
j;nually by The Register and Tribune. 
l Mees . 














THE PRESS 








“You Journalists” 

@ The U. S. delegation to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference was composed of men 
with conflicting views on economics & 
politics; and the Press reported that. 

@ The Conference Bureau announced a 
proposal from the U. S. delegation for an 
all-around tariff cut of 10%; the U. S. 
delegation repudiated the plan; and the 
Press reported that. 

@ Fiscal experts of the U. S. delegation 
ventured a plan for temporary stabiliza- 
tion of the dollar, withdrew it; and the 
Press reported that. 

@ U. S. Delegate Morrison had never 
heard of famed Czechoslovakian Foreign 
Minister Benes; and the Press reported 
that. 

@ Between times the Press picked up 
what news it could of the strangely be- 
having U.S. Delegates. Best tidbit of last 
week was the Delegates’ failure to realize 
that invitations to dine with the ‘Fish- 
mongers’ Company” meant a chance to 
banquet with one of London’s richest 
guilds off sumptuous gold plates. Nearly 
half the Delegates invited threw away 
their Fishmongers’ invitations, unaware 
that the banquet was being given by spe- 
cial request of His Majesty’s Government. 
The Press also twitted two breezy South- 
ern Delegates, Texas ice & utilities Tycoon 
Ralph W. Morrison and ‘Tennessee’s 
Samuel D. McReynolds for “hardly open- 
ing their mouths.” The Delegates wisely 
reported that they were playing a “waiting 
game.” 

So it went, until one dull afternoon last 
week when into the press room in the 
basement of the Geological Museum 
walked none other than James Ramsay 
MacDonald, president of the Conference. 
To the Press it was an unexpected honor. 
But Scot MacDonald quickly made it 
plain that he had come not to honor the 
Press but to scold it. Calling the reporters 


around him, Mr. MacDonald wagged his 
finger at them and began: 


“You journalists—you always are tar. 


gets for propaganda and rumors. I hope 
you will steadily resist both at this gather. 
ing.” Peevishly he lectured them or. op- 
timism v. pessimism, practically warned 
them that if the world lost confidence in 





Wide World 
DELEGATE MCREYNOLDS, DELEGATE 
MorRISON 


Nearly half missed the banquet. 


the Conference the blame would be o 
them. 

Next day Secretary of State Hull put 
the Press over his knee, spanked it. Feu 
days earlier, complaining that all his ac- 
tions were “misconstrued” (see p. 17), he 
had proposed that “the newspapers could 
help best if they stressed the broad lines 
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PROVING THAT 


FLIT 


KNOCKS BUGS 
FLATTER THAN 
A PANCAKE 
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@ 1759. There is one key to supremacy on the St. Lawrence—the mighty, natu- 
ral fortress of Quebec. It is on this single key objective that Wolfe, the British 
general, concentrates his attack. Under cover of night he climbs a narrow 
ravine and by morning has massed several thousand troops on the Plains of 
Abraham. Their unexpected appearance demoralizes the French under Mont- 
calm...It is a swift, decisive victory leading to final British control of Canada, 

























a the TO 

YES—WE MUST SELL THE 

ENTIRE FAMILY TO GET 
OUR SHARE OF 

BUSINESS THESE DAYS! 


SO YOU'VE INCREASED 
OUR APPROPRIATION 
IN THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE ? 


@ The victors in this battle are men with singleness of purpose...Men who 
concentrate their attack on one key objective. They recognize the new eco- 
nomic code which prevails in America today... That most purchases are made 
with the consent of the entire family...To reach this united family and tap 
its buying resources they know their advertising must appear in media of 
interest to every member of that group. They put The American Magazine first! 


: @ Most purchases made in Amer- _ 1,800,000 families — mothers, 
|: : MAGAZINE ica today are not the result of fathers, sons and daughters —as 
\3 AMERICAN “whim” shopping...Usually they a group. 
pul TW are the result of a family con- This magazine is definitely 
RSI clave ... For the first time since edited for their united entertain- 
F\ covered wagon days the Ameri- ment. 
rategists Ft can family is acting, thinking, That’s why the strategists of 
933 pusines®, nite ‘conclusiof purchasing as a unit. 1933 are placing The American 
pw at two A ertising: : - There are many types of media Magazine first on their lists. They 
present-day : firable medium ve which appeal effectively to the agree it’s less expensive, less 
The most = ist 15 - by individuals who compose this wasteful to make a concentrated 
. any ghee oh a mother, unit... The American Magazine is attack on the family as a whole 
which ile family—*** els the one magazine in which an than to attempt many appeals to 
jorge nie yzine 1S more advertiser can logically appeal to highly specialized groups. 
: 4 “1S 
he America® . eS all members 
inoroue hy Than any other M45 
of ae aiblishee 2 ial 
. j by scares Bas ge e é Vs 
sProvet ations. Dale | YVAN Pe 
icon ve merican 
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THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY...NEW YORK 











PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


For TIME FAMILIES 





FOR GIRLS— 
THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. An Episcopal boarding 
and day school for girls. Preparatory to Eastern 
Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern equipment. 
Outdoor Sports. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress, Box 10, La Jolla, Calif. 


RADFORD SCHOOL 


Thorough college preparation. Fully accredited. 
High altitude. Dry, equable climate. Outdoor winter 
study and play—riding and all sports. Catalog: 
Lucinda deL. Templin, Ph.D., Principal, 
4101 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas 


CHATHAM HALL 


An Episcopal School for Girls in Southern Virginia. 
Preparation for all colleges. General, advanced and 
special courses. Secretarial Training. 175-acre Estate. 
Year-round outdoor life. Riding, Swimming, Golf. 


Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box B, Chatham, Va. 


MARJORIE WEBSTER Schools 


Professional Schools. 
Physical Education, Speech and Dramatic Arts: 
2, 3 and 4 years; Secretarial: 1 and 2 years. Dor- 
mitories. Fall term opens Sept. 20. For catalog write: 


Box T, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington, D.C. 


Junior College and Three 





LINDEN HALL 


125 Girls. 188th Year. Large campus. 4 Bldgs. 
New Gym and Pool. Endowment Permits Moderate 
Tuition. Courses Academic, Preparatory, Secre- 


tarial, Cultural, Post Graduate. Junior School. Riding. 


All Sports. Catalog: F.W. Stengel, D.D., Box 119, Lititz, Pa. 


ROGERS HALL 


A forty-year-old college preparatory boarding school 
for girls in a delightful New England setting. General 
academic and junior college courses. Secretarial 
training, liberal arts, music, sports, gymnasium, pool. 


Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay, Box T, Lowell, Mass. 


7 x _ 
OAK GROVE 

School for Girl Emphasizes College 

Music, Art, Expression. Jr. and Sr. 
Physical Education. Joyous Outdoor Life 

Maine Hills. Address: Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 

Box 133, Vassalboro, Maine. 


A Quaker 
Preparation. 
Schools 
among 


Owen, Principals. 


FOR BOYS— 


ABBOTSFORD 
Prepares boys of superior traits, 8 to 14 years, for 
college preparatory schools. Arts and Music. In- 


dividual programs. Winter and summer sports under 
careful supervision. Joseph Nathaniel Swanson, Pres., 
Guy S. Goodwin, Head, Box K20, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


LAKE FOREST 


One of the outstanding college preparatory schools of 
the country. 76th year. Revolutionary new plan of 
education attracts nation-wide attention All Ath- 
letics under experts. Catalog address: Headmaster, 
John Wayne Richards, Box M, Lake Forest, Ill. 





ROXBURY 


A small college preparatory schoo! that has sent 250 
boys to leading colleges in five years Advancement 
in each subject as rapid as boy 's ability permits. Special 
helpin special difficulties. Boysadmitted when vacan- 
cies occur, A. K. Sheriff, Headmaster, Chesh.re, Conn. 


RUMSEY HALL 


A Home School for Boys 7 to 14 Situated among the 
Litchtield Hills. Thorough and efficient instruction 
in preparing for college preparatory schools. Carefully 
supervised athletics. Write: L. R. Sanford, Principal, 
L. H. Schutte, B.A., M.A., Headmaster, Cornwall, Conn. 


SUFFIELD 


An Endowed School. Est. in 183: Preparatory, 

General and Junior School Cours A century of 
service in solving boys’ problems. Sy mpathe tic teach- 
ers to help. Tuition low. Rev. BrownellGage, Ph.D., 

Headmaster. 27 High St., Suffield, Conn. 






THE MILFORD SCHOOL 


Unusual advantages for college preparation. Small 
classes and individual instruction make for thorough 
P ration. Enables each boy to advance in keep- 
ing with his willingness and ability. Directed exercise 


Write: L. W. Gregory, Milford, Conn 






and school teams. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 
A Modern School a Century old. 200 Boys. College 
Preparatory. No entrance failure, new plan, in ten 
years. All Sports. Manual Arts, Theatre, Pool. 
Samuel F. Holmes, Headmaster. 
Address: Registrar George T.C hurch, Worcester, Mass. 





Write direct to the schools that appeal to 
you, a catalogs will be sent on request. 
If further help is needed, write 


PORTER SARGENT 


Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon St., Boston 












TIME 


of the program and did not particularize.” 
Now he flayed those correspondents who 
saw “contradiction” between the U. S. 
domestic program for business revival and 
his own brand of low-tariff international- 
ism. Hardly had he issued his statement 
when the London Morning Post popped 
out with a cartoon of Uncle Sam standing 
on his head, and the caption paraphrasing 
Lewis Carroll: 

“You are old, Uncle 

said . 

“And your hair has become very white ; 
“And yet you incessantly stand on your 

head— 

“Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 

At that Secretary Hull called the news- 
men together for another scolding. 

Most irked was Delegate Samuel P. 
(“Waiting Game”) McReynolds. To lash 
the Press he took to the air in a trans- 
Atlantic broadcast over the Columbia Sys- 
tem. Artful, he strove to make out that 
it was only to the European Press that 
the U. S. delegation’s difficulties seemed 
ludicrous. Said he: “I want to say that 
no delegation to an international confer- 
ence ever met as fierce a barrage of criti- 
cism as that which practically all the 
British and French Press have leveled at 
us. I need not tell an American audi- 
ence that these stories were as unfounded 
as they were malicious.” 

The logical comment on the Delegates 

Press fuss was made by the New York 
Times which observed that Scot Mac- 
Donald, for all his talk of propaganda, 
really wanted the newsmen to write his 
own brand of propaganda, viz. that the 
Conference was doing great things. Said 
the Times: 

ge palpably absurd to blame the 
Press for what has been happening at Lon- 
don. The correspondents do not invent; 
they merely report. What was there 
for the correspondents to do but set forth 
the case as they saw it?” 


Sam, all the Delegates 
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MacLean for McLean 


If Eugene Meyer were to name a man 
to manage his Washington Post as he 
would name his country estate or a pri- 


vate car, he might well choose a combina- 
tion of his own first name and that of Mc- 
Lean, the wealthy Cincinnati family that 
purchased the Post years ago, lost it 
last month to Mr. Meyer in a receivership 
sale. Last week he found such a man with 
such a name, promptly gave him the job. 

But Manager Eugene MacLean was 
chosen not because of his name but be- 


ae 


cause of his worth as an oldtime news- 
paper executive. Twenty years ago he 
worked for the late, great “Old Man 





Scripps as editor of the Cleveland Press, 
later as publisher of the San Francisco 
Daily News. 

Vice President of the Post is the pub- 
lisher’s wife, Agnes Elizabeth Meyer, one- 
time staffmember of the New York Sun. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, 
who wanted the Post but was outbid by 
Publisher Meyer, announced that on July 
4 she will start a new Washington paper, 
a morning tabloid named the Enquirer. 
Mesdames Meyer and McLean already 
have stiff feminine competition in ener- 
getic Mrs. Eleanor Medill (“Cissy”) Pat- 
terson, editrix of Hearst’s Washington 
Herald. 
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HAIR COMING OUT? 





Check It 
By This 
Famous 
Method 
To Avoid 
Baldness 





Stimulate New Hair Growth! 


A good head of hair is worth the finest 
care. Watch out if it is falling or 
thinning out—or baldness may result. 
Dandruff, sluggish circulation, im- 
poverished hair follicles—these are the 
principle causes of this condition. 


It requires something more than a 
“tonic” or regular washings of the 
scalp to check it and encourage new 
hair growth. It needs a powerfully 
stimulating, nourishing, activating 
treatment like 


GLOVERS 


to get the results you want. Glover's 
Mange Medicine used in combination 
with Glover's Medicated Soap and 
Glover’s System of Massage is the most 
potent scalp treatment ever discovered. 
It has saved the hair of millions of 
men and women. It will do it for you, 
too. 

The clean breath of the pine forests in Glover's 
is the pine tar in it—without which it would 
not give you the same benefits. This makes it 


easy to distinguish Glover's from 
imitations of it. 


Get Glover’s Mange Medicine and 
Glover’s Medicated Soap at your 
druggist’s and start using this famous 
treatment today. Or have your Barber 
or Beauty Shop give it to you regularly. 
Write for free booklet on Care and 
Treatment of the Hair by a famous 
authority. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue, Box K 
New York City, N. Y. 











oLoven’s / 


Every one of the companies 
in the portfolio has continued 
to pay dividends during the 
depression. 











In responding to 
anadvertisement, 
say you saw itin 





SEASICK REMEDY 


SRELIEVES STOMACH 
DISTRESS WHEN 
TRAVELING 
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Happy Howard 


To the Orient two months ago went two 
potent newspapermen, friends but rivals. 
One was Kent Cooper, general manager of 
Associated Press; the other, Roy Wilson 
Howard, chairman of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, editor of the New York 
World-Telegram and onetime president of 
the Scripps-founded United Press. Arriv- 
ing in Tokyo together, AP’s Cooper and 
UP’s Howard were wined and dined by all 
bigwigs from Prince Tokugawa down 
After that Mr. Cooper visited Osaka 
Shanghai, Hongkong. Mr. Howard flew in 
amilitary plane to Manchuria, interviewed 
Japanese and Chinese generals. 

But Publisher Howard was not yet satis- 
fied. Hence one day last week while Mr 
Cooper was on a steamer in the Red Sea, 
on his way around the world, Mr. Howard 
was rolling up to the Imperial Palace at 
Tokyo, in an automobile with U. S. Am- 
bassador Grew. There he had an audience 
with His Imperial Majesty Hirohito, 124th 
Son of Heaven, Emperor of Japan. 

An hour later the cables burned with 
988 words at 13¢ a word. Every word was 
printed in a story splashed across the front 
page of all 25 Scripps-Howard papers 
Boasted the World-Telegram: “The Em- 
peror has granted an audience to an Amer- 
ican newspaperman for the first time in 
the history of the Japanese Empire.”* 
Reporter Howard described it 

“Our meeting occurred in the Phoenix 
Hall, formal audience chamber, which is a 
relatively small but gorgeously lacquered 
room, hung with tapestries but devoid of 
furniture, except for the Emperor’s chair, 
set between two ancient cloisonné vases of 
huge proportions. The Emperor wore the 
simple khaki uniform of a generalissimo, 
aservice cap tucked under his left arm and 
his left hand resting on the hilt of his 
sword. At my introduction he extended 
his right hand in Western fashion for a 
firm handshake. Outside the chamber 
entrance other somberly clad functionaries 
maintained equally blank faces, as though 
no word of the conversation penetrated 
their understanding. 


Unfortunately, neither did any word of 
the conversation penetrate to Reporter 
Howard’s readers. Court etiquet, he ex- 
plained, forbids quoting the Son of 
Heaven. But Reporter Howard did find it 
“permissible to state” that the Emperor 
thinks Japanese-U. S. friendship important 
to world peace. 

Unfortunately, too, for reader value, the 
present Emperor, skinny, spectacled, is 
anything but a glamorous figure. 

But in a day when journalistic enter- 
prise is rarely evident except in the lower 
order of scandal and crime, and when 
many publishers are better businessmen 
than newsmen, Publisher Howard had per- 
lormed an original and diverting feat, had 
handled his story with skill. It strength- 
ened further his ties with Japan, whose 
most potent newspapers are big customers 
of U. P. And it illuminated his news- 
papers’ “‘open-door policy” toward Japan. 





*By a hair’s breadth Publisher Howard out- 
did famed Reporter Isaac Frederick Marcosson 
who in 1922 had an equally formal audience with 
Hirohito, then Prince Regent. Hirohito’s father, 
Emperor Yoshihito, was out of his mind and 
near death. 


| 
| 





WORK 


heady to START 


EPLACEMENTS, enlargements and exten- 

sions of water mains are urgently needed 
by most of the 7853 publicly owned water 
supply ‘systems in the United States. Much 
of this work is planned and ready to start. 
It is not “made” work. It is permanent con- 
struction necessary to the efficient operation 
of an indispensable public service owned by 


the citizens. 


Starting this work now will give quick em- 
ployment to many thousands of men locally 
and elsewhere. Seven industries—large em- 
ployersoflabor—are involved inthe production, 


transportation and laying ofcastiron pipe alone. 


These needed improvements can be made 
without increasing taxes. They are an invest- 
ment, not an expense. For municipal water 
works systems are self-supporting. The cost of 
improvements is liquidated out of carnings, 


not out of tax receipts. 


Water works systems are self-supporting 
; | - 
largely because of the long life and low main- 
2S Se 
tenance cost of cast iron mains. In England, 
France, Germany and America, cast iron mains 
laid over a century ago are still rendering sat- 
° eS S 
isfactory service. The cost of these mains has 
Jong since been liquidated and forgotten—yet 
they go on serving. 

Needed improvements to your municipal 
water supply system, if made now, will save 
the city money, relieve unemployment and 
give impetus to business recovery. Government 
aid in financing such projects is available when 

tw) d 
necessary. Urge your municipal officials to take 
advantage of it. 

For further information, address The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 South 

° = ° 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
tw) eS 


Water works improvements are 


an INVESTMENT. not an expense 
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Pin the Medal for 
DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE on 





YOU CAN'T BEAT B.V.D. for WEAR! 


For long and distinguished service 
B.V.D. takes all the honors! Divide 


its price-tag by the number of wear- 


ings it gives you—and you've got | 
the lowest-priced underwear that 


ever adorned a manly frame! . . 
B.V.D. lasts longer and wears better 
than any so-called “bargain” that ever 
slit its seams! . . Undershirts, shorts, 
union suits—if they’re B.V.D. they 
stand up and stand the gaff... B.V.D. 
can be washed and washed and still 
come up smiling ... It gives you a 
“custom fit” from shoulder to thigh 
... Buy B.V.D. today—and begin 
enjoying life and saving money. In- 
sist on the famous red B.V.D. label! 





THE B. V. D. CO., INC., NEW YORK 
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Ross v. Canzoneri 


In Chicago, a regulation of the Illinois 
State Athletic Commission makes it ob- 
ligatory to score prizefights by points, 
ten to a round. When Lightweight Cham- 
pion Tony Canzoneri had finished defend- 
ing his title last week against a sad faced 
young Hebrew named Barney Ross (Ber- 
nard Rossofsky) the referee gave both 
fighters 50 points. One of the judges gave 
Ross 52, Canzoneri 48. The other judge 
gave Ross 53, Canzoneri 47. That made 
Ross the new champion but the sweltering 
crowd in the Chicago Stadium, believing 
that to win a championship a man should 
do more than fight ten clever defensive 
rounds without falling down, loudly booed 
the decision. Said Canzoneri, who had in- 
dubitably won the first round, been out- 
boxed in the next two, come on fast till 
the sixth and then traded punches care- 
lessly till the fight ended: “The decision 
was the surprise of my life. . Hon- 
estly, I thought I was so far ahead that I 
coasted in the eighth and ninth, did not 
extend myself in the tenth. . . Said 
Ross: “I fought just as I planned. I 
coasted myself in those closing rounds.” 

A tighter who had never been heard of 
four years ago, Bernard Rossofsky was 
born in Manhattan, reared in Chicago. He 
made the Chicago Tribune Golden Gloves 
team in 1929. Like many Golden Gloves 
boxers, he promptly turned professional. 
Unlike most. he won his fights. Last 


week’s was his 23rd victory in a row. All 
Hebrew lightweights who know how to 
execute a simple feint are automatically 
compared with Benny Leonard. Slick lit- 
the 


tle Ross may turn out to justify 











Iniernational 
BERNARD ROSSOFSKY 
He was coasting too. 


analogy better than his predecessors—Sid 
Terris, Ruby Goldstein, Al Singer—if, as 
he promised to do last week, he gives 
Canzoneri, who had held the title for three 
years, a return match next autumn. 


Far more uncertain than the _ light- 
weight situation is the condition of the 


heavyweight championship. This week's 
fight between Jack Sharkey (champion) 
and Primo Carnera is actually no more 
than an elimination bout to provide a 
worthy opponent for Max Baer, who beat 
Schmeling. In Oakland, Calif., newshawks 
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Buppy Barr & FRIENDS 
More alarming than his brother? 


last week unearthed another Baer possibly 
even more alarming than Max — his 
brother “Buddy” Baer, 17. 6 ft. 43 in, 
246 lb.. who plans to become a _profes- 
sional fisticuffer next autumn. 
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At Hoylake 

Near the first tee on the deceptively 
innocuous-looking course at Hoylake, Eng- 
land, stands a ramshackle hotel where 
chickens sometimes wander in the corti 
dors. Its proprietor is famed John Ball, 
who won the British Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship eight times in 24 years from 1888 
to 1912 and played in it every year till 
this one. No one nowadays is likely to 
duplicate John Ball’s extraordinary record 
Unlike its equivalent in the U. S., the 
British Amateur is played without quali- 
fying rounds. A golfer needs to be ex 
ceedingly lucky as well as able to reach, 


through a long succession of  18-hole 
matches, the 36-hole final. At Hoylake 
last week. golfers who had never been 


heard of before. golfers once famed and 
long forgotten, popped up as though they 
had been hiding under stones. After 4 
week of play. most of them had poppec 
down again, leaving four semi-finalists of 
whom two were the most interesting play- 
ers in the tournament. 

One was a dark mustachioed 54-year-old 
Scotsman, the Hon. Michael Scott, fifth 
son of the third Earl of Eldon, uncle of 
the present Earl. He had long ago won the 
Australian Open twice and the Australian 
Amateur four times, but never an impor- 
tant tournament in England. His scrupvu- 
lously courteous self-confidence indicated 
that he considered this a curious over- 
sight which deserved to be corrected. 
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The other was 24-year-old George Terry 
Dunlap Jr., son of Manhattan Publisher 
George Terry Dunlap, who learned his 
golf at Pinehurst, N. C., where his family 
has a cottage and where he has made a 
specialty of winning the Midwinter tour- 
nament. He went to Princeton for five 
years without graduating, captained the 
golf team, won the Intercollegiate twice. 
This winter, working for Hemphill, Noyes 
(stock-brokers), young Dunlap had small 
chance to practice golf. Three weeks be- 
fore play at Hoylake started he began to 
think about entering the tournament, 
boarded a boat the next day. 

Scott and Dunlap—who had put out 
Sandy Somerville, Canadian holder of the 
U. S. title—played their match to the 
biggest gallery of the week, 3,000. Dun- 
lap was two up at the sixth. Scott holed 
a fair-sized putt to win the seventh, 
squared the match with a smashing eagle 
3 on the long eighth. At the 15th green 
Scott was 4 up and Dunlap was out of the 
tournament, 

The other semi-finalists were 
Cyril Tolley, champion in 1920 and 1929, 
who has lately done most of his golfing 
in the U. S., and a capable Scotch player 
named Thomas Arundel Bourn, 23 years 
younger than Scott. When Dunlap lost, 
everyone knew what to expect: Tolley 
would beat Bourn and then take the final. 
Instead, playing on a course he distrust: 
because it imposes eccentric penalties on 
his long drives, Tolley lost to Bourn in a 
tight match, after 20 holes. Next day, 
Scott made matters easy by piling up a 
s-hole lead in the morning. In the after- 
noon he won match, title, the distinction 
of being the oldest Amateur Champion on 
record and the assurances of old John Ball 
that there was “still plenty of time” to 
equal an even more imposing record. 
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Old Oarsmen 


The Harvard crew of 1883 which beat 
Yale three years in a row, last week clam- 
bered into a shell and rowed two miles up 
the Charles River at Harvard’s com- 
mencement. Of the nine, all 70 or over 
but still spry, four were in Who’s Who. 
They were Stroke Joseph Lee, now a 
social worker, Russell Sturgis Codman, 
hotelman and Harvard trustee, Henry 
Barton Jacobs, Baltimore doctor, Charles 
Pelham Curtis, Winchester, Mass., lawyer. 
The other five, prosperous respectable 
citizens who probably deserve to be in 
Who’s Who also, were William Hussey 
Page, Manhattan lawyer and onetime 
president of the New York Athletic Club: 
Horace Binney, retired surgeon-in-chief 
of the Boston City Hospital; Charles 
Page Perin (captain), Manhattan 
sulting engineer, Dr. Sumner Coolidge of 
Middleboro, Mass., and little Coxswain 
Sabin Pond Sanger, retired banker ot 
Brookline, Mass. They disembarked at 
the Metropolitan Racing Club, 
promised to row up the Charles again 


con- 


brashly 


Who Won 


@ The U. S. Chess team: the Hamilton- 
Russell Cup; with 43 points to 414 
Czechoslovakia; in the major interna- 
ional tournament of the year; at Folke- 
stone, England. 
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Copywriters sat up nights 
to think of clever 


shaving cream ideas 


Then we threw them all away. Decided just 
to tell 5 simple facts — then rest our case by 
asking you to accept 10 days’ supply to try. 


Look at the shaving cream ads. Note 
all the tricks for getting men to read. 
What’s the use? If men aren’t inter- 
ested in shaving why stop them? 

But we believe men are vitally con- 
cerned about their shaving cream. 
Therefore instead of doing stunts to 
gain attention we simply say, “‘Try 
first —buy later if you like it.’’ There 
are 5 simple but revolutionary reasons 
why Palmolive is the outstanding fa- 
vorite among men. 

L. A/ultiplies itself 250 times in lather. 
Ilence farther. One 
gives over 150 shaves. 

2. Acts in 1 
oil-coated. Palmolive emulsitic« 
removes oil instantly. Then within 


gyoes 35¢ tube 


minute. Each whisker is 


TRY 10 SHAVES 
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fi ” 
rsp? 
witht 
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Insert your 
. 4 
stamps to cover postage only to Palmolive, Dept. 260, 


City 
Natalie Street, Toronto). 


60 seconds each hair absorbs 15% of 
water. Wiry hairs turn soft like wax. 

3. Lasts 10 minutes on the face—lather 
does not dry out —no re-lathering 
—no sore, irritated faces. 

4. Lather is stiff. Strong bubbles hold 
hairs erect for clean, close cutting. 

5. Acts like lotion. Olive and palm oil 
content soothes the skin—gives a 


lotion-like effect. 
Will you accept a 10-day tube? 


Those are the facts that win 86 men 


out of every 100 who accept this offer. 
Write your name and address in the 
coupon. A week from now you'll thank 


l 


us if you do. Please mail today. 






name and address and mail with 4c in 






Hudson Terminal Station, New York 
address: Dept. 260, 64 


Box 8&1, 


(Residents of Canada, 
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Background 


So important to 
her poise and her hap- 
piness is the background 
your wife stands against. 
Tell her that she can 
always bear your name 
as proudly as she does 
to-day. Protect her and 
the 


have 





background you 


created for her 


with Life Insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MassacnuSseEtrTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send your booklet on life insurance 
for family protection. 
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SCIENCE 





Complementarity in Chicago 

There is a general distinction between 
U. S. and European scientists which be- 
came patent last week when five Nobel 
Laureates from Europe* joined two from 
the U. S.+ at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Chicago. Americans work pri- 
marily with instruments, Europeans with 
imagination. Thus Danish Niels Bohr’s 
philosophizing about the unmeasurable 
duality of Nature before the A. A. A. S. 
was a fascinating novelty which his audi- 
ence tried hard to understand. 

Professor Bohr, who has invented a 
very useful description of the atom, first 
pointed to Professor Einstein’s relativity 
laws which say that we can never measure 
absolute time. Next he referred to Pro- 
fessor Werner Heisenberg’s proof that we 
cannot measure at the same instant both 
the speed and the position of an electron, 
that the more exactly we determine the 
speed of electrons in an atom the less 
certain we can be of the position of the 
electrons in an atom, Thus, we can never 
say precisely what is Cause or what is 
Effect. The Heisenberg concept of wn- 
certainty is only six years old. Einstein 
relativity is only 28 years old. Therefore 
theorists have been busy applying them 
to comprehension of the atom. But last 
week Professor Bohr paused to show how 
they must apply to everyday existence, 
where an inch is an inch and a gallon is 
a gallon. 

Relativity and uncertainty are absolute 
facts, reasoned Theorist Bohr in effect. 
Through them mathematicians are able 
to describe the tremendous, strange activi- 
ties within an atom. But only one kind 
of activity at a time. For, the essential 
nature of atomic (or quantum) mechanics 
is duality. You can determine where an 
electron is or how fast it is moving, but 
not both facts simultaneously. 

Since this essential duality is true for 
atoms, reasoned Theorist Bohr, it must be 
true of all things out of which atoms are 
made. This general duality he called 
“complementarity,” and proceeded to 
elaborate his thesis abstrusely. The net 
of his discourse was that if you live inside 
a ball, you cannot have any conception 
of its outside convexity, until you get 
outside. Then you cannot be sure of the 
internal concavity. Likewise you never 
can know all the causes of a specific 
result or all the effects of a single action. 
With uncertainty of cause & effect goes 
uncertainty of free will & determinism in 
human relations, and the impossibility of 
ever deciding which came first: chicken or 
egg. 

The A. A. A. S. audience felt better 
when Professor Bohr, fiddling with a loud- 
speaker cord, short-circuited the apparatus 
and made it blare. It was much easier, 
and more pleasant, to understand round- 
faced young Professor Ernest Orlando 


e 


*Chemist Francis William Aston of Cambridge, 
England, Physicist Niels Bohr and Neurologist 
August Krogh of Copenhagen, Neurologist Archi- 


bald Vivian Hill of London, Chemist Theodor 
Svedberg of Upsala. 

tPhysicist Robert Andrews Millikan of Pasa- 
dena, Physicist Arthur Holly Compton of Chi- 


cago. 


Lawrence of the University of California 
tell how he transmuted elements with 
“deuton”’ bullets. 

Two years ago Professor Harold Clay- 
ton Urey of Columbia discovered a heavy 
kind of water. Each molecule contained 
one atom of oxygen and two atoms of 
hydrogen, just like ordinary water. But 
the nucleus of this hydrogen was twice 
as heavy as the nucleus of ordinary hydro- 
gen. Physicists soon called this newly 
recognized hydrogen nucleus the dezton, 
At the University of California Professor 
Lawrence accumulated a supply of deu 
tons, put them under a tremendous magnet 
he has, and whirled them until they were 
going as fast as 2.000.000 volts would 
have driven them. Then, like a boy with 


a sling shot, Professor Lawrence slung 
the deutons at atoms of lithium. The 
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Wide World 


Boner & 


Essential nature of quantum mechanics: 
duality. 


I’ RIEND* 


impacts knocked helium nuclei out of the 
lithium, which to that extent was trans- 
muted. Similarly Professor Lawrence 
chipped helium out of nitrogen, aluminum, 
beryllium, magnesium, sodium, calcium, 
boron. Next he will try to bash deutons 
against deutons, hoping to create helium 
in that way. 

Man. Though few laymen could fathom 
the esoteric jargon of the physicists, the 
report brought from Barcelona by Psy- 
chologist Emilio Mira was perfectly un- 
derstandable to every housewife and office 
hasband. Dr. Mira had asked 578 married 
couples which of ten procedures they 
would follow if they found their spouses 
unfaithful. Most husbands (187) would 
try to surprise the lovers im flagrante 
delicto, then seek a divorce. Most wives 
(185) would leave their philandering 
mates but would not tell their friends why. 
Eleven wives would kill the husband, only 
five would kill his mistress. Twenty-one 
husbands would kill the wife, eight would 
*Friend (left) is 


Francis Kovarik. 
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kill her lover. Because Spaniards are hot- 
blooded traditionalists, 49 husbands 
elected a duel with the interloper. Sur- 
prisingly, 18 wives elected the same thing. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Mira concluded that 
moral problems are not similarly faced by 
persons of similar cultural background. 

But to cultural background Dr. Mandel 
Sherman of the University of Chicago 
found the kinks of mental disease closely 
related. Among Protestants under his ob- 
servation, 57° of abnormal hallucina- 
tions pertained to religion, among Catho- 
lics only 2790, and of the hallucinations 
among Jews none at all had to do with 
religion. 

Old is the knowledge that music and 
mathematics are kin; many a famed mu- 
sician has been handy with figures. The 
veriest dauber knows about dynamic 
symmetry which is, in a sense, geometry in 
art. But Harvard’s Professor George 
David Birkhoff would link mathematical 
principles to all esthetic appreciation. Last 
week in Chicago Professor Birkhoff said 
that primitive man liked to gaze at the 
full moon because it was a precise geo- 
metrical figure. His hearers tittered when 
he passed from music and the contours of 
vases to poetry. Suavely Dr. Birkhoff in- 
formed them he had written a six-line 
poem keyed to the mathematical formula. 
When he had finished his talk, someone 
called for the poem. Professor Birkhoff 
shrugged, said: “I dislike to be put in the 
position of a small boy at school, but I'll 
read it.” He did: 

Wind and wind the wisps of fire, 
Bits of knowledge, heart’s desire; 
Soon within the central ball 

Fiery vision will enthrall. 

Wind too long or strip the sphere— 
See the vision disappear! 

New light on the trajectory of human 
intelligence after birth came from the Uni- 
versity of California’s Dr. Harold E. 
Jones, who stated that people are smartest 
at the age of 21, after which they grow 
duller. 

In Paris, Psychologist Henri Pieron 
measured the amount of light which made 
him see, the amount of noise which made 
him hear, the amounts of energy which 
stirred his senses of taste, smell, touch. 
He examined the brains of beasts and 
men and concluded, he said in Chicago 
ast week, that for every kind of outside 
impulse to which man is sensitive there 
is a particular, infinitesimal cell in his 
rain. We do not see ultraviolet light or 
eel infrared heat simply because we have 
10 brain cells to receive those impressions. 
The impressions which do stimulate our 
rain affect it by pulsating radiations 
along distinct nerve cells. Thus “all our 
sensations rest upon the circulation of 
electric discharges in cells which stimu- 
late each other” and all we know about 
existence is only as real as dreams. 

Our sense of time also depends upon our 
sensory experience, added Professor Pieron 
while he was on the subject. Each in- 
dividual has an organic rhythm which can 
be altered. Seconds become shorter for 
us when we have a fever, and conversely 
the days grow longer. An experiment on 
trained bees confirmed this heat-altered 
idea of time. The bees were trained to 
get their food at a particular time and 
place. The hotter the bees became the 
earlier they appeared for meals. 
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REMEMBER when your boyhood gang built that 
house in the tree. Way up there away from the 
Indians and pirates. Up where you could look out 
on the world and way in the distance and feel as if 
you were a king or a giant. 

The world of make-believe has given way to 
reality, but still you have this natural longing for 
high places. You select your apartment or office 
quarters on an upper floor and an elevator becomes 
a daily convenience and necessity. An elevator with 
its many features of automatic control and passen- 
ger comfort. A modern elevator with its tastefully 
appointed entrance — its completely enclosed and 
nicely finished car. 

Notice we say modern elevator. All elevators 


are not modern and do not give the best in service. 








instinct for high places 


But they can be modern. Regardless of their age, 
old elevators can be completely rejuvenated under 
the Otis Modernization Plan. Can be given all the 
recent elevator improvements in service and pas 
senger comfort. 

Tell your building owner about this Otis plan 
of elevator modernization. He'll be especially in- 
terested in knowing that the work can be done step 
by step. And paid for as each step is taken. And 
will, therefore, bring him no financial hardship. 
And that it will make you and all other tenants better 


satisfied with his building. 


OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





House of Kuhn & Loeb 

Pugilists go into training before fights, 
and wise bankers go into training (of mind 
and memory) before being haled before 
an inquisitive committee of Congress. 
Last week Kuhn, Loeb partners were 
brushing up for an ordeal before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, 
brushing up, packing their records and 
their clothes for an extended stay in 
Washington. 

Only a few Kuhn, Loeb partners were, 
however, able to brush up their memo- 
ries. For the first noteworthy fact about 
Kuhn, Loeb today is that of its eleven 
partners only two were members of the 
firm prior to 1928: Felix Warburg, elected 
1596, now active only in an advisory ca- 
pacity, whose chief concern today is with 
the long tier of filing cabinets containing 
the dosiers of his numberless charities 
which stand behind his desk in the k. L. 
office; Otto Kahn, elected 1897, diplomat 
of the firm, whose numerous public and 
private appearances, not to mention ill 
health, have in recent years reduced his 
time on the job. 

In one respect therefore the Senate can 
question only the shadow cast by the 
banking house founded by two solid com- 
mission merchants from Cincinnati, Abra- 
ham Kuhn and Solomon Loeb—the house 
reared to greatness by great Jacob Schiff 
who died in 1920. 

But the old house survives in something 
more than name for it has always been a 
family firm. The House of Morgan until 
very recent times selected practically all 
its partners from outside its family. Kuhn, 
Loeb pursued just the reverse policy. 
Felix Warburg was son-in-law of Jacob 
Schiff. Otto Kahn was son-in-law of the 
late Abraham Wolff (one of the early 
partners). Since 1931 Felix Warburg's 
wisecracking Son Frederick, Otto Kahn’s 
twice-married Son Gilbert, have been 
embers of the firm. And Jacob Schiff’s 
Grandson John, only 26 years old, became 
a partner, succeeding soon afterward to 
the large interest in the firm held by his 
father, the late Mortimer. Another part- 
ner is Lewis Lichtenstein Strauss (pro- 
nounced Straws) son-in-law of Jerome J. 
Hanauer who was one of the pillars of 
the firm till he retired last January. 

These young men, still in their twenties 
and early thirties, can do little to carry 
on the continuity of the firm’s experience. 
Today that continuity rests more upon 
non-family members. One of them is Sir 
William Wiseman (10th scion of a Baro- 
netcy founded in 1628) who came to the 
U. §. as chief of the British Military In- 
telligence during the War, became intimate 
with Col. House, served as British adviser 
at Versailles. He has been with K. L. since 
1921 although only made a partner four 
years ago. Another is George Wallace 
Bovenizer (a partner since 1929) the af- 
fable head of K. L.’s bond business, whose 
Personal popularity has brought the firm 
much business.* Still another is Beniamin 
Buttenwieser, manager of the firm’s syndi- 

*Three months ago in Washington he told a 
committee of the House of Representatives that 
the then-proposed truth-in-Securities bill was 
not half strict enough. 








cate department, with the firm since 1918 
but made a partner only since 1932. On 
these non-family members the brunt of 
the investigation is expected to fall. 

Two other partners were admitted last 
January: Hugh Knowlton, onetime vice 
president of the Manhattan Co.’s Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, and Elisha Wal- 
ker, once allied with Amadeo Peter Gian- 
nini who later ousted him as head of 
famed Transamerica Corp. As novices in 
K. L. they can, however, tell the Senate 
little, though they know well the general 
business of the house they serve, a house 
that stands next to Morgan in reputation 
but that is apt to tackle different jobs. 

For straight banking is not one of its 
jobs. It carries accounts for merchants 
but no checking accounts. Its’ primary 
business has been securities, railroad se- 
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Ortro KAHN 


“Let him who is without sin first cast a 
stone.” 


curities in particular. Kuhn, Loeb rail- 
roads include the North Western, the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Illinois Central, Norfolk 
& Western, Pennsylvania, Southern Pa- 
cific, Paris-Lyon-Mediteranée. Kuhn, 
Loeb’s railroad reorganizations include 
such famed roads as the B. & O., St. Paul, 
MOP. 

In t90t Loeb backed E. H. Harriman 
against Hill (backed by Morgan) in the 
struggle for control of the Northern Pa- 
cific. Jacob Schiif, dining in London dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War, met Korelivo 
Takahashi (now at 78 Finance Minister of 
Japan), and on the strength of an eve- 
ning’s conversation became Japan’s bank- 
er, sold $200.000.000 of her bonds in the 
U. S. (biggest international loan prior to 
the World War). Since then K. L. has 
floated loans for Sweden, Holland, Aus- 
tria, Argentina, for Antwerp, Paris. Mar- 
seilles and manv another state and city. 

Not ancient historv. however, but mod- 
ern instances concerned Kuhn. Loeb part- 
ners last week. Well could they foresee 
questioning about their financing of Penn- 
road Corp., of Paramount Publix, on 


whose board they seated Sir William Wise- 
man (last week absent in Europe) long be- 
fore Depression made bankers common in 
the movie business. 

The first to be called was Partner Kahn. 
Suave, precise, faultlessly attired, he told 
the Committee: 

1) That Kuhn, Loeb’s capital was $21,- 
250,000. 

2) That Kuhn, Loeb’s assets shrank 
from $120,400,000 at the end of 1929 to 
$66,970,000 on Dec. 31, 1931. 

3) That Kuhn, Loeb’s deposits of $88,- 
550,000 at the end of 1929 shrank to $29.- 
100,000 on Dec. 31, 1931; that on the 
latter date it had more than $40,000,000 in 
cash & Governments. 

4) That “the company buys and sells 
securities, accepts deposits . . . but is not 
in the business of soliciting deposits. and 
buys and sells securities for its clients.” 

5) That Otto Kahn and three other un- 
named partners control the firm. 

Partner Kahn asserted that his firm 
never actively sought new business, but 
waited, as befitted the banking house sec- 
ond only to J. P. Morgan & Co., for clients 
to come to it. Denouncing cut throat 
competition for bond issues, he declared 
that once “in those mad years [| 1926-28 |” 
15 U. S. bankers were in Belgrade, Jugo- 


slavia, participating in “an undignified 
scramble” for an issue. “There were 
times,” he said, “‘when a dozen were in 
Central . and Latin American states 


outbidding each other in a foolish, reckless 
search for business.” “Was your bank 
represented at Belgrade?” asked Senator 
Costigan. “It was not,” snapped Partner 
Kahn. Asked to. criticize unethical 
bankers, he philosophized, ‘‘Let him who is 
without sin first cast a stone.” 


a ) 





Everybody’s Code 

Steel men, macaroni men, oii men, 
broom handle makers, automobile men, 
string men, copper men, lead pencil men 
last week waited eagerly to see how the 
first industrial trade code (of the cotton 
spinners) was received by General John- 
son (see p. 14). Meanwhile they labori- 
ously whipped their own codes into shape. 
Many a code was thus drafted last week, 
but held hack from the public till the in- 
dustry had completed its own powwow 
over the provisions. An exception was the 
code of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

Lew Hahn, chairman of Hahn Depart- 


ment Stores, Inc. (with a chain of 27 
stores from Tampa to Seattle) sent a 
lengthy document:to department store 


heads throughout the land. It had been 
concocted by some of the biggest store- 
men in the U. S.: Percy Straus of Man- 
hattan’s R. H. Macy, Tom May of Los 
Angeles’ May Department Stores, William 
T. Grant of W. T. Grant Co. Samuel H. 
Halle of Cleveland’s Halle Bros., Dennis 
F. Kelly of Chicago’s The Fair, Earl C. 
Sams of J. C. Penney, Oscar Webber of 
Detroit’s J. L. Hudson Co., Philip Lebou- 
tillier of Best & Co., Herbert J. Tily of 
Philadelphia’s Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Reagan P. Connally of San Francisco’s 
The Emporium, William L. Walker of Salt 
Lake City’s Zion Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution 

These gentlemen proposed to their con- 
fréres a multilateral agreement: 
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1) Their employes should have perfect 
freedom to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. 

2) Except for two weeks before Christ- 
mas and two days a year for taking in- 
ventory, their employes (exclusive of 
executives) should not work more than 
a maximum of 48 hours a week. 

3) The minimum weekly wage for em- 
ployes should be: 


In Cities In Cities In Cities 
Over of 250,000 Under 
1,000,000 to 1,000,000 250,000 
Male $18 $15 $12 
Female 12 II 10 
Apprentices 11 10 9 
4) No store should sell or advertise 


goods for less than 10% above net invoice 
cost (to insure a minimum margin for 
labor costs) except for seasonal clearance 
sales, or for damaged or perishable goods. 

5) No advertising should make refer- 
ence to the goods, service or prices of 
competitors or lay claim to a general 
policy of underselling competitors. 

6) No store should sell any prison- 
made goods. 

Such was the document which Lew 
Hahn dispatched with a long letter of 
explanation, apologizing not once but sev- 
eral times because under the law “certain 


things are mandatory. ... We can do 
nothing but fall in line. . We are re- 
quired to establish a minimum wage. 
.’—The last underlined. 
All told, no less than 18,000 trade 
associations have existed in the U. S. In 
other days they arranged group adver- 


tising, sometimes arbitrated disputes be- 
tween producers and distributors, some- 
times arranged ex exchanges of information 


WHERE ALLEGHENY 


Bes ‘i 


ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 
SHEETS: For Automobile 


Bodies, Metallic Furniture 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 


or undertook research. Not one associa- 
tion in a thousand handled labor disputes, 
none dared touch questions of competition 
(for fear of the anti-trust laws) except 
by promulgating vague codes of ethics 
enforcible by talk. As a class: thoroughly 
impotent. 

Last week the members of such associa- 
tions were staying up nights trying to 
figure out industrial codes, sitting in hotel 
rooms in their shirt sleeves, sweating and 
listening to endless argument. Often be- 
fore they had subscribed to moral codes 
of Mosaic simplicity for their own guid- 
ance (“Thou shalt not steal thy neighbor’s 
trademark ... honor thy promises to 
pay” etc.) but never before had they been 
ordered to write detailed laws for the 
complex machinery of modern business 
laws to be enforced. Moses himself, with 
all his legislative experience, would have 
had to make a second ascent of Mt. Sinai 
before attempting such a task. 


Last week with the trade code of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion nearing completion, the Department 
of Agriculture was listening to the forestry 
proposals of Ward Shepard, expert of the 
Carl Schurz Foundation. Forestry is an 
integral part of the New Deal, as dear 
to the heart of Franklin as it was to 
Theodore Roosevelt. Already the Gov- 
ernment has taken steps to hire 300,000 
forest workers. The idea under discussion 
last week was to get lumbermen to take 
better care of private forests, not to 
denude forested lands but cut only the 
biggest trees, keep others growing con- 
stantly. Object: to give pe rmanent em- 





An exclusive arrangement has been per- 
fected whereby the American Chain Com- 
pany will fabricate and sell wire, cable and 


other products from Allegheny Metal and 
Allegheny Alloys. 

This agreement will immediately open up many new 
markets and materially extend the utility of the 
complete range of ALLEGHENY Corrosion and 
Heat-Resisting Alloys throughout industry. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY ... BRACKENRIDGE... PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San Francisco 


STEELS ARE USED 


WIRE 





Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 






ployment to 2,000,000 men. What woul! 
be the effect on lumber and paper price 
of adding 2,000,000 men to the industry; 
payroll was not disclosed but talk was 
of a Federal Forest Loan Bank, of Fores 
Marketing Cooperatives. 


a 


Auto-Thefts, Inc. 

Last October Chicago discovered that 
in the three previous months more 0! 
its automobiles had been stolen than ney 
cars registered. For the full year there 
were 34,246 auto thefts in Cook County 
(Chicago and environs)—nearly 100 4 
day. Last week as the Illinois Legislature 
talked of repealing a stringent new anii- 
theft law (reason: it might cost money 
to enforce it) Chicago got mad. 

As worst auto-thieving city in the U. §, 
Chicago enjoys the highest U. S. theft 
insurance rates. In San Francisco it costs 
75¢ per $100 to insure a Chrysler, in 
Washington 95¢, in Boston $1.70, in 
Manhattan $3.05, in Chicago $9.18— 
$91.80 a year for $1,000 of insurance. 

Chicago insurance rates are based on 
three factors: 1) the number of cars of a 
given make registered; 2) the number (of 
the same make) stolen and 3) the average 
loss on each stolen car.* The average loss 
on a stolen Chrysler is $225, the number 
of thefts 21.4% of registrations ‘old and 
new. The theft-ratio for Walter P. Chrys- 
ler’'s two lowest price cars is even higher 
—44.5% for De Sotos, 80.6% for Plym- 
ouths. But the average loss is less—$8o 
on a Plymouth. So the Plymouth rate is 
only $6.55 per $100. 

Mr. Chrysler’s cars have been specially 
honored by thieves because they have 
speed and a quick getaway—useful not 
only to the thief but to the thief’s gang- 
dom customers. One “mob” is reported 


to have standardized on Plymouths for 
the current year. 
Many stolen cars are not resold but 


stripped of their wheels, lights, batteries 
bumpers, etc. The stripped car is then 
dumped in the street and the parts sold 
to dealers who specialize in repairing 
stripped cars. Chicago strongly suspects 
that some Chrysler dealers eke out their 
incomes by buying spare parts cheaper 
than they can be got from the factory, 
even suspects some dealers of being in 
direct cahoots with gangs. 

Mr. Chrysler’s products are not how- 
ever the only Chicago cars stolen, for 
thieving is there a highly organized busi- 
ness. Youngsters equipped with keys 
devices to short circuit ignition switches, 


etc., are hired to do the actual thieving 
They drive the stolen car to an agreed 


spot where others pick it up and take it 
to a fence who strips it, dumps it out in 
a deserted street. A policeman finds it 
and he (probably not having been paid 
for several months) may take off a few 
more parts to help support his family. 
The police then “let out” to a garage the 
business of towing in and storing stolen 
cars till the owners are found. The garage 
then obligingly offers to make repairs for 
the owner, probably with stolen parts, 
possibly with parts of his own car. It isa 


rate on Fords 
exactly equals the rate on Chryslers although 
percentage-wise only two-thirds as many Fords 
are stolen. Reason: the lower percentage of Ford 
thefts is balanced by five times as many For! 
reg’strations, more Ford thefts by actual count 


*Chicago’s theft insurance 
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voul 
IT ICES 
Strys % 
e © ] 
Him wanta be big man! 
that 
€ 0 . + +» SO, at the tender age of two, he turns 
ic BULK-A-TEER® and steals his daddy’s shoes. Mis- 
unity taken judgment? Yes, but no more so, perhaps, 
90 1 than that of the adult advertiser who, regardless of 
pod fitness and propriety, demands “the biggest circu- 
oney lation” . . . and then wonders why his costs are so 
rd high and why he keeps falling down on his budget. 
ns Mere size may minister to one’s vanity but it cer- ¢ 
r, in tainly does not help his locomotion. y 
= ee Se: 
lo The Chicago Daily News has never gone in for 
> indiscriminate bulk circulation. Its circulation is 
rage deliberately tailor-made to fit the precise measure- 
loss ments of the Chicago market. No loose edges flap 
= over into Scatterville. No “‘pre-date” padding. No 
.rys- bloat. No circulation chicanery of any kind is coun- 
ght — tenanced. It is good, healthy, trained-down circula- 
= tion and it is able and eager to win your sales battles 
tale for you just as it has done, is doing and will continue 
he to do for many, many others. 
lalty 
have When making up your Chicago newspaper list, 
Bre. remember that The Chicago Daily News concentrates 
rted on the home market to a greater degree than does 
it any other major Chicago newspaper . . . 96% 
but within the 40-mile official Chicago trading area. 
then Here you have over 400,000 circulation of the 
soli right kind going into as many of Chicago’s key 
e- homes (going in, mind you, not coming out) at the 
heir right time of day ... in the evening, when homes 
ape! are really homes . . . not just ports of debarkation. 
ory, 
g in 


And The Chicago Daily News, through never having 
owe. broken faith, has earned such confidence and trust in 
for' these homes that whatever it says, either 


ween editorially or commercially, is believed 
he, ++ + With the result that The Chicago 
‘ing Daily News carries more influence, and 
ve therefore more advertising, than does any 
tin other Chicago daily newspaper. 


5 it 
paid 
few 


ite THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
-Chicages Creat Meme Viewsparper 


olen 
rage 

*BULK-A-TEER—one who promotes just bulk or size, 
completely ignoring functional merit and intrinsic worth. 


Photograph by Clyde Brown 
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unt. GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW YORK -CHICAGO- PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT-SAN FRANCISCO 
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Compare the Costs of 
Automobile 






—hundreds of 


thousands are 
doing it now... 


LMOST everybody is buying more 

carefully today. Nowhere is care- 

ful buying more directly rewarded than 
in the case of automobile insurance. 

¢ If you have carelessly taken the atti- 

tude that ‘all insurance is the same’ 

you will find it quite worth while to 


examine and compare the 
values offered by the differ- 
ent types of automobile in- 
surance Carriers. 

You will find that strong, 
legal reserve mutual compa- 
nies offer every advantage 
of protection and service, 
plus a record of consistent 
dividend payment to policy- 
holders over a period of 
many years. 


Insurance and 
Save Money— 


The ability of a mutual company to 
save and return a substantial part of the 


premium is based on care in selecting 
risks, economy in operation and intel- 
ligent accident prevention work. Since 
a mutual corporation has no stock- 


holders, the policyholders are the only 


’ 





This Seal identifies a mem- 
ber company of The National 
Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies and the 


American Mutual Alliance. 


group to benefit by these measures. 

The National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, a group of estab- 
lished leaders, simplifies the matter of 
selection for any automobile owner or 
employer interested in mutual protec- 
tion for casualty risks. 


These 23 companies have 
assets in excess of $106,000,- 
000, have returned over 
$107,000,000 in dividends 
to policyholders since 1922, 
including $12,040,364 for 
1932. 

Write today for a list of 
the Association companies 
and an outline of the meth- 
ods and operation of mutual 
plan of insurance. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Sound and economical protection on following risks: accident + automobile (all forms) + burglary 
and theft + fidelity + liability (all forms) + plate glass « property damage + workmen’s compensation 


Name.___ 





WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET-------------: 


National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me with no obligation, a list of the Association compa- 
nies and an outline of the benefits they offer the policyholder. 








profitable business. The vast majority 
thefts are by strippers, but some cars ar 
sold out of the State and a certain num 
ber are stolen for “hoists” (payroll stic. 
ups). In the last case the owner ofte; 
gets his car back within the week, no 
the worse except for a few bullet hole 

New Chrysler models are bein 
equipped with non-pickable steering lock 
which will soon become standard on Plym. 
ouths and De Sotos. Strangely enough 
insurance companies are partly blame 
for the thieving: out of false econom 
they have often saved on repair bills }) 
having cars fixed by garages at cut rate: 
(i. e. with stolen parts). 


Gold Hunt 


There are more ways than one of huni. 
ing gold. Last week the U. S. Gover 
ment, already holding $4,300,000,0m 
worth of gold, was trying to get more }) 
ferreting out private gold hoards.* § 
that private holders could not profitabl 
dispose of their gold elsewhere the Gor: 


rt 


Rittase 





SANDY McINTYRE 
He attracted millionaires. 


ernment was still paying only 20.67 (not 
depreciated) dollars for an ounce of gol 
Hence U. S. gold miners have cease 
bringing their output to the mints, but th 
Government still has to release some gol 
for industrial use (gold teeth, gold leai 
etc.). Net result of the U. S. Govern 
ment’s gold hunt was therefore—as show 
in last week’s Federal Reserve report— 
decrease of $1,000,000 in the U. S. stoc 
of monetary gold. 

Another kind of gold hunt goes on ii 
Canada, where, since sterling went 0 
gold, the Government has paid a premium 
for gold to make up for the depreciatio 
of the Canadian dollar. Canadian pre 
ducers getting 37.78% more than the pr 
Depression price per ounce ar makint 
exciting profits. Mines are stepping 
production, prospectors scouring Norther 
Canada in hope of new discoveries. Wil 
the U. S. gold hunt so unprofitable, U. > 
businessmen have been rushing to join th 


*What use more gold would be to the Gover! 
ment economists could not figure out. — TI 
Federal Reserve has already $1,565,000,00 
more gold than is needed for the 40% resef\ 


THE MUTUAL PLAN HAS OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 180 YEARS ! against its note issue. 
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Srop the Locomotive / 


It Will Lower the 


ha young man in the beaver hat was 


stumped. An armful of mechanical drawings, the 
fruit of his brief but brilliant career, was about to 
be pigeon-holed. 


“What! A machine to take the place of coach 
horses?”’ had cried an outraged citizenry to a be- 
wildered parliament. “What will we do with our 
animals? What will happen to the price of oats?” 


Even when young Stephenson finally did get 
his chance, the conservative populace continued to 
shake its head. One legislative restriction after 
another entoiled his efforts. The first actual rail- 
road train was only permitted to operate in the 
path of a man on foot waving a red flag. 


To this day, in New York, this law finds echo in 
the man on horseback who still precedes all rail- 


road trains operating on the city streets. 


So, always, have the comfortable conservatives 
fought the liberal vision. 


For every Stephenson condemned by the grain 
broker, there has been a modern prophet scorned 
by the iceman, the phonograph manufacturer, and, 
yes, even by the railroad president! 


Yet, the marvelous thing—for Progress and for 
our present state of mind—is that mechanical re- 
frigeration, radio, bus and airplane have been 
triumphant. The liberal mind, numerically in the 
minority, eventually transmutes itself into the 
majority. The pioneers of business can always be 
certain that the initial support of the younger, 
liberal classes must be followed by the eventual 


acceptance of all. 


As the one magazine that is young in spon- 
sorship, liberal in editing and proved acceptable to 
the young, liberal element of this country by the 





Price of OATS 


greatest week-by-week purchase-voteofany weekly, 
Liberty is conscious of the strategic position it 


holds in influencing the thinking of our times. 


Rev. MILTON AUGUSTUS BARBER 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Rector, Christ Church, Raleigh. President, 
Standing Committee, Diocese of North Carolina. 
Trustee, St. Mary’s and St. Augustine's 
Schools. President of Board of Trustees of 
Olivia Raney Library. Member of Board of 
Diree tors of a MC. Ae 


Mr. Barser writes TO LIBERTY: 


ce 
Axy magazine that stands for liberal thinking and 
open-mindedness can render a real service to the world 


today. 


1g the 


“There is a place for your magazine in prepari 


world for a new day and a new deal.” 


WILLIAM M. BLATT, LL.B. 


BOSTON 


Former Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 

Collece of Physicians and Surgeons. Author: 

Leading Massachusetts Cases; Husbands on 
S , 


Approval; The Treasure in the Trunk. 





Mr. Biarr writes To LIBERTY: 


Gory. 
| RE never was a better time for publishing a pop- 
ular magazine with the courage to face real conditions 
and to advocate a program that is practical and fair. 
Such a program must be much more liberal than any 
that we can see in the ordinary daily papers. Liberty, 


with its large circulation, can serve tremendously in 


politic S. 
“T should judge from its past performances that its 
staff was well equipped to do just that sort of work, 


to help.” 


and I shall be on the cheering lines 





CHESTER LLOYD JONES, Pu.D. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Director, School of Commerce, University of 


Wisconsin 
Dr. Jones writes To LiBerty: 


‘ ‘W, : ; 
E need an aggressive liberal mag 


azine and Liberty with its wide circu- 





lation can serve as such effectively. 
“If you can keep Liberty to the standard of true 


liberalism it can do a great service.” 
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Canadian hunt. Last week two U. S. ex- 
peditions, each including a famed U. S. 
ex-athlete, were flying into Canada’s gold 
country: 

Tunney. Seven U. S. millionaires com- 
posed party number one, headed by Wall 
Street's bear speculator Bernard E. 
(“Ben”) Smith. They included Bernard 
F. Gimbel, head of Manhattan’s Gimbel’s; 
Donald M. Smith, broker (no relation); 
F. S. Argnimbau; Edward J. Flynn, Demo- 
cratic boss of The Bronx and backer of 
Franklin Roosevelt; Eddie Dowling, 
comedian; James Joseph Tunney, finan- 
cier-sportsman. 

After breakfasting sumptuously at the 
home (just outside Toronto) of John Paris 
Bickell, “richest bachelor in Canada,” 
the party set out in two General Airways’ 
planes flying due north over Ontario’s lake 


country to Porcupine gold camp. Their 
first goal was famed McIntyre-Porcupine 
mine, Mr. Bickell’s prize performer 
(which produced $5,425,000 of gold last 
year). There they met Sandy McIntyre, 
onetime glass-molder, later foreman of a 
railroad construction gang, who discovered 
the mine and now lives on a_ pension 
(doled out in small amounts so that he 
will not disappear for too long at a time). 
There they went down into the bowels 
(4.134 ft.) of the earth to see the quartz 
gold vein being hacked. From Porcupine 
they planned to go to Kirkland Lake and 
Noranda mines and fly back to Toronto 
and New York prepared to buy Canadian 
gold shares with new avidity. 

Hubbard. While the New Yorkers were 
hopping to northern Ontario, another 
plane took off from Boston bound for 





AFTER ALL, THOSE JUDGES AT THE TOONERVILLE 
LADIES FINE ARTS EXHIBIT KNEW THEIR STUFF. 


Yes sir—the Westinghouse Debon-air IS beautiful. Its 
distinctive style and rich silver oxide finish make it a 
prize winner anywhere. Moreover, Westinghouse fans 
have blades of patented Micarta—stronger, lighter (easier 
on motor and bearings) and Si/ent. Micarta blades can be 
set at a sharper angle, result: more breeze-power with 
longer life. They cost no more. Phone your Westinghouse 


dealer now. 











Westinghouse 


Labrador bearing Charles J. Hubbard 
(Harvard football captain, 1923) and 
three companions. Already Hubbard has 
a gold claim staked in the interior of 
Labrador. 





oer 
Sequels 

@ After filing a preliminary balance sheet 
in New Hampshire (Time, June 12), 
Henry Ford last week submitted a final 
statement to the Massachusetts tax com- 
missioner. In the interval Mr. Ford had 
evidently scrutinized his ledgers. Ford 
Motor Co.’s New Hampshire statement 
indicated a 1932 loss of $57,000,000. The 
statement last week indicated a loss of 
$74,000,000. 

@ After the fall of William Fox, his big 
film company was tossed gingerly about 
Wall Street for a long time. Several at- 
tempts were made to toss it to the public, 
but in the end Fox Film Corp. came to 
rest on the broad lap of Chase National 
Bank (Time, May 2, 1932 et ante). Chase 
through its oldtime officer Edward Rich- 
mond Tinker tried to run the company 
from Wall Street, but after four months 
it called in Paramount’s able Sidney Kent 
made him president. Chairman Tinker 
stayed on to work out a financial reorgan- 
ization. Last week Chase was ready to 
abandon its position as a patient creditor 
and frankly take over its investment oi 
some $35,000,000 in the cinema industry 
Mr. Tinker resigned, and Chase left Fox 
to the Hollywood management of Sidney 
Kent. 

To bring this about Fox will back-split 

its stock—one share of new for six shares 
of old. The holder of one new share will 
have the dubious privilege of buying five 
more new shares at $18.90 a share. Under- 
written by Fox creditors the offering of 
new stock will probably be spurned by 
most holders. Chase will thus have to take 
up practically all the new stock, giving it 
control and in effect converting Fox debts 
into Fox stock. 
@ Officially announced last week was the 
long-rumored purchase of famed Overholt 
Distillery by National Distillers (Trt 
June 12). Founded two years before the 
War of 1812, Overholt was family-owne’ 
until the go’s when control passed 
Andrew William Mellon and Henry Cla) 
Frick. In 1925 it was acquired by David 
Albert Schulte, cigarstore tycoon. 

Unlike National Distillers, which has 
branched in the manufacture of glace 
fruits, olives, maraschino cherries and 
lacquer solvents, Overholt has never done 
anything but make good whiskey. Thirty- 
one thousand barrels of Overholt went 
with the deal, giving National Distillers 
70% of all U. S. bonded whiskey. Other 
National Distillers’ brands: “Old Grané- 
dad,” “Green River,’ “Mount Vernon, 
“Qld Taylor,” “Sunny Brook” and “Me 
Brayer.” 

When the purchase price was fixed about 
a month ago at 102,000 shares of National 
Distillers (plus $600,000 in notes), the 
stock was selling at $53 a share. Last 
week with the stock at $85, David Schulte 
whose interests are deeply mired in re- 
ceiverships, had a paper profit of roun¢ 
$3,000,000. Still unconfirmed last week 
were reports of a great continental whiske) 
merger of National Distillers with the four 
leading Canadian companies. 
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M-M-M—WHAT A 
NICE TOWEL-— SOFT 
AS CAN BE AND SO 
ABSORBENT. IT 


REALLY DRIES LIKE 
CLOTH 





At last!..a Tissue ‘Towel 
that dries like Cloth/ 


HEY soak up water. Absorb mois- Tissue Towel has 50% greater ‘‘stretch.”” can dry like cloth. Send the coupon for 
| ture. Get dripping wet hands com- Even when wet it is tough and strong. a free trial packet. 


oo PPDBDA ALI 


pletely dry. No trace of soapy stickiness Washroom users may not seriously S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S almost 2 inches 
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remains, The new soft-weve ScotTissue object to using two or three towels to 
re ‘ C7 a ‘ > = ° 
Towel is 20% more absorbent. And get hands thoroughly dry. But if you s 
azing ib i ies : ate / 
amazingly soft. Lke cloth, it dries thor- pay the towel bills, you'll welcome ab- / - 
& 
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oughly and comfortably—yet it’s more sorbent ScotTissue Towels. One does the 
sanitary. 
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Créped by a new process on a giant Nn yearly towel costs. : 
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million-dollar machine, the new Scot- Prove to yourself that a tissue towel 


Soft-Weve Scot Tissue Towels 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Send me a free trial packet of the new soft-weve ScotTissue Towels. 


Your hands are the 
first to touch them! 


Name treet 


City State_ 
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Air Express Saves 


Three Days Between 
Coasts _ 


ic. 





Air Express cuts shipping time a whole day 
between New York and Chicago, and saves 
as much as three days between coasts. The 
ingenuity in meeting tough shipping prob- 
lems that is characteristic of Railway Ex- 
press makes it possible to ship an amazing 
variety of articles by this fast, dependable 
service. Eighty-five principal cities are 
linked by the country’s major air routes, 
and fast, supplemental rail connections 
reach over 23,000 other Railway Express 
Agency points. Your nearest Railway Ex- 


press Agent has full details on new low 
rates and schedules. He will be glad to 
help smooth out the difficulties that so 


often come up when you’re working against 
time. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


NCORPORATED 


viA 
RAILWAY EXPRESS 
" AGENCY 





ROFITS 


ARE being made 
In the Stock Market Today. 















4 
Canny traders succeed. Carefull 
studied is the plan of action be- 
hind each operation. Increased also 
can be your profit-making ability 


but NOT by Guessing 


METHOD and reason are essential. 
A definite plan should be fol 
lowed: causes and effects analyzed 
—interpreted-— 
ceed losses. 


to make gains ex- 


Sensible Speculation 


Know the conditions influencing 
market action. Systematically you 
can acquire the knowledge neces- 
sary to arrive at sound trading 
decisions through 


STOCK MARKET STUDIES 


a 6 months’ course in suc- 
cessful trading methods, 
based on 10 years’ market 


experience and technical 
research. 


meee = Return Now — — — — — ——- 


H. M. GARTLEY, 
Dept. T.—48 Wall Street, New York. 





\ 
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( ExpLarn your course, ‘‘Stock MARKET Stuptes.” 
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Unhappy Days 

in ‘lracic Lire—Vardis Fisher—Dou- 
bleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Latest addition to the ranks of U. S. 
tetralogy-writers is Author Vardis Fisher. 
He will not be the least. The first volume 


| of his projected four shows enough of his 


| 
| 


| a widely-known 


hand to indicate that he will have te be 
reckoned with. Jn Tragic Life is not his 
first novel nor is this its first edition: it 
was published early this year by Caxton 
Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. Readers whose 
stomachs cannot stand strong meat had 
better not dip in here, but for those who 
can, its morbidly realistic sauce will not 
conceal its true tragic flavor. 

Author Fisher does not share the pop- 
ular superstition that childhood is a happy, 
happy time. Certainly the childhood of 
Vridar Hunter was not happy. Eldest son 
of a poor Idaho farmer and his puritanic 
wife, Vridar grew up in a shack where food 
was scarce, comfort unheard-of. with no 
companions but his younger brother and 
sister. His parents did not think farming 
the noblest occupation of man; they were 
grimly determined that their children 
should get an education and escape to 
something better. Vridar was a sensitive, 
delicate child, subject to convulsions and 
haunting fears. The sight of blood made 
him sick. Thovgh he lived on a farm. his 
frigid mother for a long time succeeded in 
keeping him ignorant of the simplest bio- 
logical facts. Vridar took to reading as an 
escape; much poring over the Bible helped 
convince him that he had seen a vision, 
that he would be a prophet 

When he and his brother Mertyl went 
off to board with an aunt and go to school, 
Vridar was constantly being forced into 
fights. Always frightened, when it came to 

point he went berserk with despair. 
usually rushed his startled opponent oit 
his feet. Then, just when life was getting 
a little easier, girls came into the picture 
Painfully shy and equally susceptible. 
Vridar fell prey to another set of bullies 
The story leaves him still in his teens, in 
the comic-tragic age, haunted by the 
chimeras of Sin and Nobility. Between the 
two Vridar had a bad time. nearly went 
insane with brooding. The story ends on a 
comparatively cheerful note, with the 
ghosts that are tormenting Vridear’s half- 
crazy conscience blown away in gusts of 
healthy laughter. 

Author Vardis i her is working on the 
next volume, to be called Passion Spins 
the Plot. 


Genji Finished 

THE Bripce or Dreams—Lady 
saki—Houghton Mifflin ($3.50). 

Citizens of the Western world who think 
of Japanese civilization as dating from 
Matthew Calbraith Perry (1794-1858) 
would change their minds after reading 
Lady Murasaki’s The Tale of Genji. Writ- 
ten some time ago (1001-15) by a lady-in- 
waiting to the Empress Akiko, it has been 
classic im Japan since 


Mura- 


When British Scholar Arthur David 


1022. 
Waley brought out the first volume of 
his translation (1925), critics tumbled 


over themselves to get within wreath. 
throwing distance. The Tale of Gen 
was compared to Proust, Jane Austen 
Boccaccio, eps Its translator 


calls it “by far the greatest novel of th 
East and one which, even if compared with 
the fiction of Europe, takes its place a 
one of the dozen masterpieces of th 
world.” With The Bridge of Dream, 
the sixth volume, The Tale of Genji i 
compete. 

What strikes modern readers of Gen 
most surprisingly is its up-to-date-nes 
The psychological novel is apparently 1 
modern invention after all. Formal, slow. 
moving, ceremoniously polite, Lady Muri. 
saki’s court romance is peopled by ven 
human beings (some 8oo in all). He: 
is Prince Genji, illegitimate son of a 
emperor, a Japanese Don Juan withou 
Byronic weaknesses or vulgarities. B: 
the end of the fourth volume his lov 
affairs and political maneuvers have lande 


him in exile. In a lapse of eight vear 
between the fourth and fifth volume 
Genji dies; the last two volumes tell th 


story of the rivalry between his grandson 
Niou, and his reputed son, Kaoru. Occi- 
dental readers may be disappointed in the 
inconclusive end—‘‘the story fades out likt 
a Chinese landscape-roll. The Bridge 0 
Dreams leads nowhere—breaks off like thi 
tattered edge of a cloud.” But there i 
no doubt, says Translator Welev. th 
Lady Murasaki wrote it like that: Th 
Tale of Genji is finished. 

The 


Other volumes (in order): Tale oj 


Genji, The Secred Tree, The Wreath o 
Cloud, Blue Trousers, The Lady of th 
Boat (Time, Aug. 1). 








B= ready to fight for your 
flowers. Have “Black 
Leaf 40” handy when insects 
appear. This insecticide is double-acting. 
It kills both by contact and fumes 
“Black Leaf 40” very economical. A little 
goes a long way. One or two teaspoon- 
fuls to a gallon of water is all that is 
needed. Sold everywhere by retailers. 
Write us for free spraying chart 
TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. ‘+ 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Also Kills Poultry Lice 
Directions on labels. 
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From the Chinese 

Tue First Wire, and Other Stories— 
Pearl S. Buck—John Day ($2.50). 

No writer of modern times has staked 
a claim to a bigger tract than Authoress 
Buck. For U. S. readers, at least, China 
is her acknowledged province; so far she 
has the field to herself. The Good Earth, 
which won her the Pulitzer Prize (1931) 
and made her name a household word in 
the U. S., was a best-seller for 24 months 
—not equalled by any other U. S. novel. 
Says Introducer Richard J. Walsh: “It 
seems clear that no native Chinese, how- 
ever schooled in English prose, could have 
written of his own people as Mrs. Buck 
has written of them.” Some captious crit- 
ics think Authoress Buck's reputation as 
unsubstantial as China’s boundaries, but 
plain readers who do not worry their heads 
about literary hierarchies continue to read 
her with pleasure & profit. This collection 
of stories about China, though somewhat 
over-reverently introduced by Publisher 
Walsh of John Day Co., speaks for itself. 

Authoress Buck is a converted mission- 
ary. Her life among the Chinese has con- 
vinced her that men are indeed brothers 
under their skins. Her publicly professed 
desire for a “‘creedless faith” led to her 
resignation as a Presbyterian missionary 
(Time, May 8), but in her novels and 
stories she continues to preach her creed- 
less doctrine. The 14 stories in The First 
Wife show Chinese torn between Western 
ideas and their own traditions, drowned by 
revolution, inundated by famine-spreading 
floods, but always pathetically human, 
essentially understandable. Some of her 
people: A wife who has waited seven 
years for her husband to return from 
Western lands discovers that he has been 
educated out of her world. An old mother 
slowly learns that her new-fangled son 
begrudges her a place in his home. A poor 
farmer, caught in a wave of revolution, 
finds that his share of the mystical millen- 
nium is small. The father of a family 
marooned by a flood, starving to death, 
remembers that girls are worth less than 
boys. 


Munchausen & Editor 


Putt Devit, Putt BAKER—Stella Ben- 
son & Count Nicolas de Toulouse Lautrec 
de Savine, K. M.—Har per ($2.50). 

As in a game of “Consequences,” Au- 
thoress Stella Benson met Count Nicolas 
de Toulouse Lautrec de Savine in the 
charity ward of a Hongkong hospital. He 
was an inmate, she a visitor. Aged (77 
penniless, shaky but brazen, the old scamp 
regaled her with such engagingly improb- 
able tales, carried himself with such an un- 
abashed air of grandeur that she was fasci- 
nated. A White Russian refugee, by his 
own account descended from an ancient 
French family, Count Nicolas spoke and 
wrote English of a sort; Authoress Benson 
decided to edit his rodomontadinous remi- 
niscences. Pull Devil, Pull Baker is an 
antiphonal collaboration: the Count sup- 
plies the text, Authoress Benson a dis- 
claiming commentary. Sometimes, when 
the Count’s version sufficiently annoys her 
professional eye, she balances his account 
with a rendition of her own. The result 
8 an amusing, sometimes pathetic. alto- 
gether entertaining book. The Literary 


Guild, in summery mood, has chosen it 
for July. 

Count Nicolas has had an adventurous 
and egocentric life, whose parts do not 
always fit neatly together. A wild young 
aristocrat in pre-War Russia, leading a 
riotous life as an officer in the Tsar’s 
‘Horses’ Guards” and moving in very 
“hyg” society, he was also a Nihilist who 
fled to Paris, was extradited and sent to 
Siberia. Describing himself as “the Don 
Juan of Our Days,” he was in constant 
fun-paying arrears. “My good living with 
pretty gerls cost me planty money and 
brogth me in the claws of those wampyres 
of the humanity—the crooky jew usurers.” 
Once he was elected (under an assumed 








NICOLAS DE TovuLouse LAUTREC 


DE SAVINE 


COUNT 


“A butterfay who flay from one flower 
to a other one.” 


nationality) to the throne of Bulgaria, but 
a barber recognized him and spoiled it all. 
He made and lost fortunes at the gaming 
table, hobnobbed with royalty, became 
king-pin of a polyglot community in Si- 
beria, escaped to the U. S. (“the Contry 
of the Gold Devil’), where he pyramided 
another flimsy fortune, gradually subsided 
into a broken-down old panhandler in the 
Orient. When Authoress Benson last heard 
of him he was in Macao, “where, for the 
moment, he stands balanced, as though on 
a stepping-stone, about to step into a new 
life of grand sansation.”’ 

The Count’s memoirs were full of am- 
orous reminiscence, some of them so ex- 
plicit that his editor had to censor them; 
but she has left a flowery residue. At 
first no one girl was enough for the “Don 
Juan of Our Days.” “The most ones of 
our officers had sweathearts, but I was to 
yang and to inconstant to bound me with 
a gerl; prefair to flay from one to a other, 
as a butterflay who flay from one flower 
to a other one.” Later he had many a 
protracted affair—with Angelina, with 
Olga, with his Aunt Emma, with Lili, “the 
noty gerl’”’ who betrayed him for another. 

At the end of this tug-of-war between 
Baker Nicolas and Devil Benson, Author- 
ess Benson calls it a draw. Many a reader 
will agree with her, will sympathize with 
her bewilderment when she confesses: “I 
am uncertain . whether the Count de 





Savine is editing me or I him. I am 
cleverer than he is—I think—but I am not 
sure whether I see more or understand 
more. Simply, I say more and I under- 
stand that I don’t understand.” 








$10,000 Orchid 

If a flower is a work of art, an orchid 
is a masterpiece. A piece of the world’s 
rarest single orchid plant bloomed last 
week in Summit, N. J. bearing three 
beautiful, pure white flowers. Two hard- 
bitten old orchid hunters, John Lager and 
Henry Hurrell, hastily summoned the 
Press to marvel. 


Not for two decades have Orchid- 
hunters Lager & Hurrell scrabbled through 
the jungles looking for orchids for ty- 


Generation ago they 
made two astounding strikes. High up in 
the branches of a South American tree, 
John Emil Lager found a gold powdered 
red JMJasdevallia orchid unknown to sci- 
Five hundred miles away he found 
a few other specimens. The entire ship- 
ment got sidetracked in a coastal ware- 
house, dried out, died. None was ever 
found again (Time, April 3). 

John Lager’s next great discovery was 
a pure fluke. In 1908 he sent a crate of 
1,ooodormant, unpotted orchid plants from 
Colombia to his greenhouses in New Jer- 
Since they were not in flower, there 
was no way of telling more than that they 
were Cattleya Gigas, a fairly common or- 
chid family. Of the 1,000, about half were 
sold in small quantities to other nursery- 
men just as they left the crate. The rest 
Mr. Lager potted, put in the greenhouse. 
In 1910 one plant suddenly bloomed pure 
white. No pure white Cattleya Gigas has 
ever been found before or since. The most 
valuable orchid in the world, it was sold 
by Lager & Hurrell for $10,000 to a Eu- 
ropean commercial establishment which in 
turn sold it to Baron Firmen Lambeau of 
Belgium. Lager & Hurrell promptly made 
it a house rule never to sell an orchid plant 
until the partners had a chance to see what 
the flowers were going to be like. 

Because it is what horticulturists call 
a “sport” there is only one way that Baron 
Lambeau’s Cattleya Gigas Alba can be 
propagated. Seeds are useless; its seed if 
sown would revert to the colors of its 
comparatively worthless parents. But 
every year or so, depending on the Alba’s 
strength, an expert with a sharp knife can 
cut off three or four of the pseudo-bulbs 
that form round its base, make a new plant 
from them. Baron Lambeau performed 
this operation several times, keeps his 
plants in his private hothouses. Not long 
ago a Mr. F. E. Dixon of Elkins Park, Pa., 
an orchid grower with the instincts of a 
stockbroker, cornered the market by buy- 
ing every available Cattleya Gigas Alba 
var Firmen Lambeau in Britain. From a 
stray orchid of the original Cattleya Gigas 
Alba, Mr. Lager acquired the piece of his 
own plant that flowered so lushly last 
week. There are seven bulbs on this. Soon 
he expects to have two plants in two pots. 
Only once a year does an orchid bloom. 
Not for generations can ordinary citizens 
expect to see the flowers of Alba. 
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Happy legs are here again— 
thanks to these remarkably 


comfortable, perfect-fitting, 


EXTRA LONG STRETCH 


PARIS 


GARTERS 
FOR GREATER COMFORT 


Encircle SIX legs easily, yet fit one 
leg perfectly. Ne binding—no slip- 
ping. Made of the sensational, new 
extra long stretch, long lasting 
Steinweave Elastic—found only in 
Paris Garters. Worth more than 
their modest price. 
NO METAL CAN TOUCH YoU 


MADE IN U.S.A. by A.STEIN & COMPANY 
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New Relief Combats Cause 


@ PHYSICIANS now say that most Head- 
aches are caused by: (1) acid-stomach or (2) 
nervous tension. 

@® MODERN DOCTORS prefer Hexin—a 
new alkaline pain-killer— because it stops 
pain faster and combats these 2 common 
causes of pain. Users say they are getting 
relief with unheard-of speed. 

® BECAUSE it is alkaline, HEXIN does not 
upset the stomach as acid*tablets do. No after- 
effects either. Just lightning-quick relief. 
HEXIN was originally developed for children, 
so it had to be safe. 

@® BUY HEXIN at your drug store. Take 2 
tablets with water. At once, nerves start to 
relax. At once, HEXIN starts to combat acid- 
ity. Before you realize it, your pain is gone. 
® YOU'LL NEVER KNOW what quick re- 
lief is till you try Hexin. Test it FREE! 
Mail the coupon now! 

* Aspirin is the trade name for Acetylsalicylic ACID. 


“+ ALKALINE (non-acid). 


| HEXIN, INC., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please se nd me generous Free sample of Hexin. T-3753 


HEXIN 





Name______. <a 
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Born. To Glenna Collett Vare, five- 
time national women’s golf champion, and 
Edwin H. Vare Jr., nephew of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Boss William Scott Vare; a daugh- 
ter, Glenna; weight: 7 lb.; on Mrs. Vare’s 
30th birthday: in Philadelphia. 

Married. Albert J. Beveridge, son of 
the late brilliant U. S. Senator Albert 
Jeremiah Beveridge of Indiana; and Eliza- 








beth Lincoln Scaife of Milton, Mass.; 
Milton. 
Married. Barbara Hutton, 20, and 


Prince Alexis Mdivani, 
p. 19). 


Married. Mary Sholes Bryan, daugh- 
ter of William Jennings Bryan Jr., Los 


29; in Paris (see 








Angeles attorney; and Alfred Smith For- 
syth, Manhattan attorney; in Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 








Married. Pierre Samuel du Pont 3rd, 
22, son of Lammot du Pont, board chair- 
man of General Motors Corp. and presi- 
dent of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
and Jane Holcomb, 19, Waterbury, Conn. 
socialite; on Fishers Island, N. Y. 


ie a 


Married. George (“Fanny”) Hearst, 
29, fat eldest son of William Randolph 
Hearst; and one Lorna Pratt Velie; by 
California’s Governor James Rolph Jr.; 
at the Hearst ranch in San Simeon, Calif. 
Last year Bridegroom Hearst was di- 
Mrs. Blanche Wilbur Hearst 
at Los Angeles. 








oad 


Married. John Duval Dodge, 35, son 
of the late John F. Dodge, automobile ty- 
coon: and one Dora McDonald Cline, 30: 
in Elkhart, Ind., less than a week after 
Marie O'Connor Dodge made a record for 


| Michigan by divorcing him in 24 hr. 


Married. Mrs. Kathryn Coniff Heinz, 
38, widow of a nephew of the late Henry 
John Heinz (“57 Varieties”); and Thomas 
F. R. McGuire, 52, Manhattan detective, 


D> 
onetime mounted patrolman; in Jersey 
City. 








Married. Alfonso. onetime Prince of 
the Asturias; and one Edelmira Sampe- 
dro; in Lausanne (see p. 21). 


ae 
° 


Married. Robert Edmond Jones, 
No. t U. S. stage designer: 
Huston Carrington, fiftyish, 
opera using sets by Jones, 
Walter Huston; in Greenwich, 





45, 
and Margaret 
backer of 
sister of Actor 
Conn. 
Divorced. Robert Sengstacke Abbott, 
62, founder-publisher of Chicago De- 
fender, Negro weekly, and Abbott’s 
Monthly; by Helen Thornton .Abbott, 
circa 36 (Time, June 26). By a property 
settlement Mrs. Abbott received $50,000, 
silverware, the family Pierce Arrow. 


>———— 





Elected. To 
(Oakland, Calif. 


be trustees of: Mills 
women’s college), Her- 
bert Hoover: of Cornell, Publisher Frank 
E. Gannett: of Brown, Charles Evans 
Hughes Jr. To Harvard’s Board of Over- 


seers: Political Pundit Walter Lippmann, 
Banker Henry Sturgis Morgan. 
6 
Resigned. Philip Curtis Nash, 42, ex 
ecutive director of the League of Nations 
Association; to become president of 
Ohio’s University of Toledo. 
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Given. By Charles Augustus Lind. 
bergh: his memory-haunted estate near 


Hopewell, N. J., “ 
fare of children, including their education, | 
training, hospitalization and other allied | 
purposes without regard to race or creed.” 
Col. Lindbergh organized non-profit-mak- 
ing High Fields Corp., to hold the estate, 
Since the kidnapping of their son (Time 
March 14, 1932 et seq.) the Lindberghs 
have lived at the Morrow home in Engle. 
wood, N. J. and, fearing morbid exploita- 
tion, have refused all offers for the Hope. 
well estate. 


Y 

Left. By Horace H. Rackham, Detroit 
attorney who invested $5,000 in Ford Mo. 
tor Co., sold out 16 years later for $12; 
500,000 (Time, June 26): a fund of some 
$30,000,000 to be expended within 25 
years for “such benevolent, charitable, 
educational, scientific, religious and public 
purposes as, in the judgment of the trus- 
tees, will promote the health, welfare, hap. 
piness, education, training and develop 
ment of men, women and children, partic 
ularly the sick, aged, young, erring, poor, 
crippled, helpless, handicapped, unfortu 
nate and under-privileged, regardless of 
race, color, religion or station, primarily 
in Michigan and elsewhere in the world.” 

By Mrs. Charlotte Smith: $1, 144.972 to 
her daughter Mary Pickford. “because 
whatever property I am possessed at the 
time of my death has come to me through 
my association with my _ said _ beloved 
daughter in her business and through her 
most unusual generosity to me.” 














Birthdays. James John (“Jimmy”) 
Walker, 52; Edward of Wales, 39. 
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Died. Captain Mariano Barberan and 
Lieut. Joaquin Collar, Spanish airmen wh 
made a 4,500-mi. nonstop flight from Se- 
ville to Camaguey, Cuba (Time, June 19) 
Missing since they left Havana for Mexic 
City, their bodies were found near Laguni 
Machona in southern Mexico. 





‘o— 





Died. Clarence Herbert Venner, i 
famed sue-&-settle man; of pneumonia; 
Manhattan. No. 1 bogeyman of hes 
U. S. corporations, he would first buy up 
a few shares of a company’s stock, then 
plough through charters, by-laws, reorgan- 
ization plans, statutes. If the compan) 
informed of the legal weeds he usually 
turned up, chose to buy Old Man Venner’ 
stock at his own price, the matter was 
dropped. If not he would let loose a flock 
of damaging circulars, scuttle to court to 
plead the cause of a downtrodden minority 
stockholder. August Belmont once state 
on a witness stand that James Jerome 
Hill’s Great Northern R. R. had paid Olé 
Man Venner between $1,000,000 ant 
$2,000,000. 
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You yawn. You're tired... 
And’you lag in your work. 





/ 
Take a minute for an ice-cold Coca-Cola, 





andi bounce back to normal. e An ice-cold 
‘ e + ° , 

Ceca-Cola is more than just a drink. It’s a 
' 

very particular kind of drink—combin- 
) 


ing those pleasant, wholesome substances Refresh yourself 


which foremost scientists say do most in re- 







Bounce back to normal 


storing you to your normal self. Really deli- 







cious, it invites a pause — the pause that refreshes, 





"We want the best ETHYL we can buy 
$0 We always stop at this 


Drive to the Century of Progress Exposition at 
Chicago. There are good roads—ample parking 
spaces—plenty of good hotels and tourist camps. 


COPYRIGHT, 1933, THE TEXAS COMPANY 


“Why, what’s the difference between one Ethy! gasoline and 


another—they’re all the same, aren’t they?” 


eer 


That’s what we thought, too, until Fred told\ me that 


Texaco-Ethyl was made from that Fire-Chief Gasoline you 


hear so much about. He explained that it’s the gasoline to 


which Ethyl is added that counts.” 


It’s always the gasoline base you 
start with that determines how 
good the resulting gasoline will be 
after the Ethyl fluid is added. In 
Texaco-Ethyl the base is Texaco 
Fire-Chief. Before anything is 
added, you've got fire-engine speed 


—plus an octane rating already 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


outstanding. When Ethyl fluiar is 
added—you’ve got about the fil. 
est Ethyl gasoline money can buy, 
Try a tankful today at an 
Texaco Station. Find out for your 
self what a big difference there i: 
between Texaco-Ethyl and other 


premium gasolines. 


¢ Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO-ETHYL: #2R2-Ca7zéF + ETHYL 
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